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GEORGE W. YORK & CoO. 
118 Michigan St., Ghicago, Ill. 


"Entered at the Post-Office at Chicago as Second- 
Class Mail-Matter. 





IMPORTANT NOTICES: 


The Subscription Price of this journalis $1.00a 
year, in the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 
50c a yearextra for postage. Sample copy free. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper indicates 
the end of the month to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid. For instance, “ Dec00” on your 
label shows that it is paid tothe end of De- 
cember, 1900. 

Subscription Receipts—We do not send a receipt 
for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows you that the money has been received 
and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon applica- 
tion. 

Reformed Spelling.—The American Bee Journal 
adopts the Orthography of the following Rule, 
recommended by the joint action of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Philo- 
logical Society of England: — Change “d” or 
“ed” final to “t’”” when so pronounced, except 
when the “e” affects a preceding sound. Also 
some other changes are used. 





The Bee-Keeper's | 3 
> Guldge 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 


— BY— 


PROF, A, J, COOK, 


460 Pages—l16th (1899) Edition—18th Thonu- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let every 
body try forit. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















YELLOW OR WHITE 


‘Sweet Clover Seed 


Free as a Premium 








For Sending us One New Subscriber for a Year. 








There has been so much written 
about both the white and the yellow 
variety of sweet clover, that we will 
simply say here that if one of our pres- 
ent regular subscribers will send us $1 
with a new name for this year, we will 
mail, postpaid, to the one sending 
the new name andthe dollar, either 
one pound of yellow sweet clover seed, 
or two pounds of the white sweet clo- 
ver. This is a good chance to get a 
start of both kinds of these honey clo- 
vers. Better send two new subscribers 
(with $2.00) and get the three pounds 
of seed. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & | CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


ALFALFA 
HONEY « «sane 


This is the famous White 
Extracted Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa regions of 
the Central West. It is a 
splendid honey, and nearly 
everybody who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t get enough 

the Alfalfa extracted. 


This is the well-known 
light-colored honey gathered 
from the rich, nectar-laden 
basswood blossoms in Wis- 
consin. It has a stronger 
flavor than Alfalfa, and is 
preferred by those who likea 
distinct flavor in their honey. 


passwoon © 
HONEY «anaunx e 
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Prices of Either Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


e 
e 
A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents— A 
to pay for package and postage. By freight—one 60-pound can, 9% e+ 
cents per pound; twocans, 9cents per pound; fouror more cans, #2 
8% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering &- 
two or more cans you can have half of each kind of honey, if youso ¥ 
desire. The cans are boxt. This is all 


ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, 


The finest of their kinds produced in this country. 


Read Dr. Miller’s Testimony on Alfalfa Honey : 


I’ve just sampled the honey you sent, and it’s prime. Thank you. I feel that 
I’m something of a heretic, to sell several thousand pounds of honey of my own pro- 
duction and then buy honey of you for my ownuse. But however loy al one ought to 
be to the honey of his own region, there's no denying the fact that for use in any 
kind of hot drink, where one prefers the more wholesome honey to sugar, the very 
excellent quality of alfalfa houey I have received from you is better suited than the 
honeys of more markt flavor, according to my taste. C. C. MILLER. 

McHenry Co., Ill. 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 

We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of ig 
the above, and sell it. And others, who want to earn some money, 
can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 

Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Bee-Keeping at the Pan-American. 
The busy bee will be in big business at the 
Pan-American Exposition the coming sum- 
It has been decided 


building for the 


mer to construct a spe- 
of the 


great va- 


cial proper display 


working colonies of bees and the 


riety of bee-keepers’ supplies which will con- 


stitute this exhibit. It is expected that this 
will be the most extensive bee-exhibit ever 
prepared in this or any other part of the 


world 

The exhibits will be so that the 
exterior 
work un- 
. yet in full view thru the 
As the successful 
management of an apiary requires a knowl- 


arranged 
from the 
and carry on .their 
disturbed by visitors 


bees may enter their hives 
of the building, 


glass sides of the hives. 


edge of botany as wellas the habits and re- 
bees themselves, 


hibit will illustrate the 


quirements of the this ex- 
operation of an api- 
ary, and will show the common honey-pro- 
understood by all 
The relation of bees 
agriculture will be clearly 
many uses of honey illus- 


ducing flora in a way to be 
who may be interested. 
to horticulture and 
shown, and the 
trated 
Since the invention of the 
1851, 
honey-saving, 


movable-frame 
the application of 
and 


hive by Langstroth in 


bee-saving 
s been very interesting and impor- 
as is well known by up-to-date bee-keep- 
ers everywhere. It is intended to 


complete display 


tant, 


make the 

of things 

n at the Pan-American Exposition. 
<-> 


most ever seen 


uplaria 


Amateur Bee-Keepers is the heading 
of an article by Rambler, in Gleanings in Bee- 
He contends that to the amateurs 
bee-keeping world owes quite a debt. He 


egins with Samson 


Culture 


. Who found a colony of 


bees in the careass of a lion, ‘* some writers 

ing so far as to claim that Samson invented 
the movable-frame hive, from the supposition 
that the bees built the combs to the ribs of 
the defunct lion; and it was the comb attacht 
to one of these ribs with which he sweetened 
himself,” 

Rambler then mentions Virgil, of later time. 


followed by Huber, and notes in passing that 


otemporary with him 


were many German 

investigators Who were amateur bee-keepers. 

Then coming across the ocean he finds 
Langstroth, who was neveran 


extensive bee_ 


Keeper, yet it was he who by the invention of 
the movable frame opened to view the mys- 
terles of the hive, and made it possible for 











bee-keeping to become a remunerative busi- 
ness. 


After that, again jumping back over the 
ocean, it was Hruschka who discovered the 


idea of the honey-extractor. 

Returning to this country, among the many 
amateur bee-keepers who have been of great 
service to the bee-keeping world, he names A. 
I. Root, Prof. A. J. Cook, 
(founder of the American Bee 
Thomas G. Newman, F. Danzenbaker, 
Arthur C. Miller, the inventor of the 
plate foundation-fastener. 


Samuel Wagner 
Journal). 
and 


hot- 


Skipping across the ocean once more, 


Rambler mentions J. Mehring, a German, 
Also 


Cowan, 


who 
Prof. Che- 
editor of the 


invented comb foundation. 
Wim. 


Journal, 


shire, and Thos 
British Bee 
Cowan honey-extractor. 

As Rambler 
only 


and inventor of the 


intimates, the 
a few of those 


foregoing are 
who while only amateurs 
in the pursuit of bee-keeping, yet did much to 
bring it up to its present high place 
the useful businesses 


among 
of the world. 
bee-keeper need be 
his place or efforts, either 
ent. May his tribe and continue to 
bless the craft with bright and helpful ideas. 


Surely, 
no amateur ashamed of 
in the 


increase, 


past or pres- 


— 
Pure Stock vs. Crosses.—A Stray 
Straw in Gleanings in Bee-Culture is as fol- 


lows: 


A fixt strain of bees is very desirable 
sake of continuing good qualities without 
change. But the *‘fixt strain’? idea may be 
workt too hard when it comes to the matter 
of improvement. Witha strain so fixt that 
there is no possibility of variation, there is no 
possibility of improvement. Continuation of 
good traits comes from ‘fixtness. Improve- 
ment of traits comes not from fixtness, but 
from variation. The trouble with a 


for the 


cross 18 


that its characteristics are not fixt, but that 
does not argue against the poss:bility of greater 
improvement in the cross, and then it is the 


province of careful breeding to make that im- 
provement fixt. I am an advocate of 
stock; but if I had the purest and 
ians on earth, and a cross that would beat 
them in storing by 50 percent, I'd drop the 
purity and try to fix that 50 percent Yes, but 
I believe you will find that crosses would have 
avery strong tendency to sport back to the 
original stock, either one of whith would be 
poorer than the mixture.—Ep1ror 


pure 
best Ital 


There is a somewhat sharp conflict between 
the Straw and Editor Root’s 
irreconcilable one. 


comments; but 
Both 
pure or 
stock is likely to continue the 
parents. The progeny of across 
hark back to the qualities of one 


not an views are 


correct. The progeny of thorobred 
qualities of the 

is likely to 
or the other 
of the parents, selecting perhaps some of the 
least desirable traits. But there is a possibility, 
also, that there may be a sporting toward good 
as well as bad qualities. In the hands of the 


ignorant and careless, a cross is likely to run 








much more rapidly to the 
stock. In the 


be more poor 


bad than pure-bred 
the careful there 
than good in the 


hands of may 


progeny of the 


cross, but by careful and severe selection 


there is a possibility of something that may be 
stock on either 


an improvement on the pure 


side from which the cross originated. It is a 
question for each one to himself 


whether he 


decide for 


will try the more hazardous plan 


of breeding forimprovement from an unstable 
cross, or the safer plan of breeding from pure 
stock. 
oe 
** Bees Do Nothing Invariably” is a 
saying attributed to Mrs. 
much truth in it. To 


Tupper, and there is 


establish any general 


rule about bees, there must be no little obser 


vation. Because 


you see bees do a certain 
thing ona certain day, you are not safe in 
saying that all bees invariably do the same 


thing every day. What is true at one time 


may not be true at another time. What is 
true one season may not be true the next. 
What is true in one place may not be true in 


another place. Laugh as much as you will at 


the frequent recurrence of the phrase, * in 


this locality,’ in many cases locality has a 
large influence. 
As illustrating this matter, one 


careful 


man, having 
» has found 


load of 


made observations, says he 


that when a bee brings ina pollen it 


brings no nectar, and viceversa. Another man, 


observing just as carefully, finds a full honey 
sac in bees pollen. In 
tablish a 


must be 


Carry ing order t0 @s- 
there 
better 


different 


general rule on the subject, 
repeated observations, all the 
if made by different 


places and at different times. 


observers in 


C, Davenport says on page 776 (1900), that 


he has found hundreds of bees carrying both 


pollen and honey, while an Ohio professor 


found bees carrying only one at a 
Which was the 
general opinion has 
with Mr. 
whether many 


time. 


more exceptional case’? The 


probably been in accord 


Davenport's view, but it is doubtful 


closely observed If it is 


have 


safe to venture an opinion, it is that careful 
observation will show that the popular opin 
ion is in general the correct one, and the com 


ing season may find many to substantiate Mr. 
Davenport's testimony 
Another 


ferring to pages 


illustration may be found by re 
(1900) The ob 
f * Rip Van Winkle ” do 
with those of Prof. Cook. as to 
the matter of scouts, to the 


questions are 


530 and 777 


servations ¢ 


not en- 
tirely agree 
and as reason for 
clustering. The interesting, 


and may possibly be of practical importance. 


There is no lack of testimony that scouts are 
sent out by some colonies before the act of 
swarming. In apiaries where swarming is 


anticipated by dividing or other means when 


the condition of the colony shows that swarm- 
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ing is in prospect, it is not an uncommon 


thing to see a number of 


bees busily engaged 


day after day in cleaning outa hive contain 


ing empty combs, when as yet no swarm has 


issued. But when swarm Clusters, and re 


mains clustered 12, 24. or more hours, it seems 


reasonable to believe either that no scouts had 


been sent out, or that their search had been 
unsuccessful. The fact that bees with a vir- 
gin queen are not so sure to cluster as one 
with a laying queen gives color to Prof, 


Cook's view that a swarm clusters to rest the 
discredit is 


fact that in 


hand, 


the 


queen On the 


othe! 
thrown upon that belief by 
apiaries with clipt queens it is athing of fre 
quent oecurrence for swarms to settle without 


Why should settle to 


the queen when no queen is 


any queen they rest 


with them? Or 


do they go on the general principle that a 
queen ought to be with them, and that she 
ought to be tired 

In all these disputed matters, careful and 
repeated observations made at different times 


and under different circumstances will help to 


ceneral conclusions, and in the meantime it is 


well to bear in mind that ** bees do nothing 


invariably 


eo 
We Wish to Thank all who have writ 
ten us such kind letters referring to our re 


occasioned by the fire on the 


cent misfortune 


floors above us. Our ‘watered stock ”’ is 
drying out again, and soon we will be going 
on as before We feared that the old Ameri 
can Bee Journal might be delayed, or miss a 


number or two, but we were able to get it out 


so that our readers would scarcely know that 


anything unusual had happend here. 


“~ lel A hel dp tel de tal iad a i al ht ni Ae ae a 
Sal ip tek in tal in tal in ah ini ina ied ain te a el tal ita 


NOLALALALALALSLALALAL ALAA 


> Weekly Budget 


BRR RNRPRPRPRYNNYNNVNnrs* 


Ara 


SOMETIMES 
*- The hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the Maybe; 
But ‘the hand that rocks the cradle,’ sure 
Is the hand that spanks the baby 


W. W. Mircuecr, in Progressive Bee-Keeper. 
~ 
Mr. T. F. Binaguam, of Clare Co... Mich.,. 
wrote us Jan. 4th 
‘The weather is fine. and the wintering 


—, Inors is stter 7° 
pre pect outdoor Is better in 


Mr. N. D. West, of 


wrote us Jan. 3d 


is Re. Bus 


Schoharie 


** It is zero weather this morning: 
cood wheeling, and bees are quiet.”’ 


ho snow, 


= 
THe AUSTRALASIAN BEE-KEEPER is guilty 
of the following 
Jogving him ‘Ello. Slumpv! Wot’s de 
matter wid year face and han’s? Got de 
hives 
‘No: I got de bees! 


Epriror Hurcuinson, of the Bee-Keepers’ 


Review, says 

pun, ifa good one. is often quite en 
iovable. For instance, at the banquet held at 
Niavara Falls during the Ontario convention, 
There was an allusion to the green color of 
the water in the rapids just below the falls, 
and some curiosity exprest as to what this 
color was due, when some one sugyested that 
it was green because it had just come over.’ 


Wma. A. 
letter 


Mr. SELSER, Of Philadelphia, we 
learn ina dated Jan. 15th, 
lost his beloved sister, by death, last month. 


from him 
We had the pleasure of making her acquaint- 
Mr. Selser’s home a 
the Na- 
things in 


ance when stopping at 


year ago last fall, while attending 


tional Convention Among other 


his letter, Mr. Selser says: 


‘*She was so helpful to me in my business; 
from the very start she helpt bottle honey. 
Ten vears ago, when | first began the idea of 
bottling. there was noend of mishaps and 
drawbacks caused from lack of experience on 
hundreds of dollars in 
little accidents from the lack of knowledge as 
to how to do it right: I would dis- 
couraged, and feel like giving it up, when she 
would cheer my heart with encouraging 
words, and take right hold and try again, and 
try to show me where I was wrong. We 
would work with my wife and 
man, week after weck, to make it go. For the 
first few years she did all the labeling, then as 
my business increast, and | had to employ a 
larger force, she took charge of the molding 
of some fourtons of beeswax in 1l-ounce, 4 
ounce, S-ounce, and 1-pound cakes, packing 
them in boxes made for the different sizes, 
and getting them in shape to ship to my trade 
in Baltimore, New York, 3 She 


my part, and loss of 


become 


side by side 


and Oston. 
also put up a large lot of sections and frames 
for my made-up hive-sales in spring and sum- 
mer. Andin allthe years would never 
accept one cent for her services; and upon the 
anniversary of her birth, when I would desire 
to remember her in a substantial way, she 
would say, * Now, brother, you are doing too 
much for me.’ Her life was one of unselfish- 
ness, and the very idea of pay would take her 
real pleasure out of her service 


she 


** The pecuniary loss is the smallest part to 
me, but her bright, sunny, Christian disposi- 
encouraging at every turn, will be 
one that I will ever miss, and leaves a place 
that never can be filled. We laid her body 
away on Dec. 22d; her Christmas was with 
Christ, the author of it. We left the New 
York office to bring her home on account of 
appendicitis; she was sick only six days.” 


tion, sO 


In addition to our own sympathy, Mr. Selser 


will have that of all the bee-keeping friends 


in the departure of his sister. But his loss 
must be great gain on the other side, where 


only character is valued. And then there is no 
behind, for 
the influence of her devoted life and example 


little gain to those who are left 
will ever remain to bless those who knew her, 


and be to their memories as pleasant as the 
sweet fragrance of beautiful flowers. 
a 


HONEYED AppLes.—Mr. A. E. 
Willcutt sends us the following which he elipt 


SAKED 


from some paper: 


‘* In baking apples, honey for sweetening is 
truly delicious. Wash the apples and core 
them, but do not peel: a bit of cinnamon may 
be put in the holes made by removal of the 
Put the apples into a baking-pan, 
with just enough water to cover the bottom of 
the pan. When the apples are baked for 20 


cores. 


minutes, add the honey and baste them fre- 
quently until done. For very sour apples use 
a half gill of honey to every six apples. 
Eaten hot or cold, with or without cream, 
they are good.”’ 

We publisht this same information several 
years ago, and we were quite certain it origi- 
nated with the bee-keeper who then sent it 
to us 

= 

Mr. W. L. CoGGsuatn, of Tompkins Co., 

N. Y., writes us that it does not look very 


bright for his bee-keeping in Cuba, as signs of 


diseased brood are appearing. 


On page 
Mr. Coggshall 


expecting to 


QoQ 


(1000) it mentioned that 


Wis 
had shipt a lot of bees to Cuba, 


carry on the business there. 





Mr. J. E. Crane, of Vermont, has an arti 
cle in the Bee-Keepers’ Review telling how hi 
bees helpt to build his beautiful home, a pict 
ure of which forms the frontispiece. He says 


“that when young he was quite an invalid, an 


the doctors advised living on a farm, but h 
was not able to do heavy work, nor had h 
the capital to employ some one to do it for 
him. No onein his locality had made a busi 


ness of bee-keeping in those days—about 40) 


years ago—tho some of his neighbors kept 
bees, and were able to sell some honey ii 


He read the books of 


Langstroth 


vood seasons. Quinb 


and -there were no periodical 


devoted to bee-keeping in those days. He was 
led to believe that he could sell enough hone 
to employ the needed help to work on hi 
farm, even if he did not produce enough to 


make a living at the bee-business. He began 


in a small way, as all beginners should do, and 
did not get a pound of surplus the first season, 
The next year his 


as it Wasa very poor one. 


colonies averaged 100 pounds. He then in 


creast his apiary until he had six or seven 


hundred colonies all his own. He used frame 
hives from the very first, and had Italian bees. 
The price of honey averaged 30 cents per 
pound above the cost of selling, being fully 


double what it is to-day. 


He thinks that more failures in bee-keeping 


come from increasing too rapidly than from 
any other cause. He has stuck to his bees 
thru all kinds of seasons, and believes that 


they will pay as well, ordinarily, as any other 
After 35 
interested than 
He thinks that it pays to persist in the 


branch of rural industry. years of 


work with them he is more 
ever. 
business rather than to sellout when a poor 
year comes, or let them die, and go into some- 
thing else. He realizes that many parts of 
our country are unfit for keeping bees profit- 
ably, the same as would apply to wheat-grow 

ing or fruit-raising, and that there is nothing 
to be gained by trying to believe that bees can 
be made a success everywhere. The way to 
discover a good location is to investigate the 
flora, and consult those who have kept bees 
some years in such localities. 


o 


THE ONTARIO BEE-KEEPERS*’ ASSOCIATION 
elected the following as its ofliciary for 1901, 


at its meeting held at Niagara Falls last 
month: 

President, John Newton, of Thamesford: 
Ist Vice-President, J. D. Evans; 2d Vice 
President, Jas. Armstrong: Secretary, Wm 
Couse, of Streetsville: Treasurer, Martin 


Emigh; Foul-Brood Inspector, Wm. McEvo 
of Woodburn; Assistant Inspector, F. A 
Gemmill, of Stratford. 

Woodstock, Ont., 
place of 


was selected as the next 
We that the last 
meeting was the best ever held by the Assoc 

tion. We tind 


epitome of at least a portion of 


meeting. learn 


hope soon to room for ai 
the proces 
ings. 

a 


Mr. G. M. 
Arkansas for 


DOOLITTLE has been down 


several weeks, looking after a 


farm in which he is interested. He expec 
New York State agai! 
Among other 


to be at his home in 
about Feb. 1st. 
this in a letter to us dated Jan. 12th: 


things he says 


‘“*T do not see why bees ever need to dit 
wintering bees here |Sebastian Co., Ark. 
they have food enough, for more than 01 
half the days since I have been here have bi 
warm enough for them to fly, and the sun 





shone every day but two.”’ 
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Convention Proceedings. 








Report of the Proceedings of the 3ist Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, held at Chicago, II1., 
Aug. 28, 29 and 30, 1900. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON, SEC. 


(Continued from page 39.) 


Pres. Root—We will next listen to the paper by George 
W. York, on 


HOW TO SHIP HONEY TO MARKET, AND IN WHAT 
KIND OF PACKAGES. 


While this subject is ever oneof greatest interest to 


| those bee-keepers who make the production of honey a real 


business, still it is also a topic on which it is almost im- 
possible to say anything new—especially for me to do so. 

Unquestionably, the ‘‘ how ”’ to ship honey to a distant 
market is by freight, every time, and for two very impor- 
tant reasons, viz.: First, the transportation charges are 
much less than by express; and, second, the comb honey so 
shipt is more likely to arrive at its destination in good 
condition. 

SHIPPING COMB HONEY. 


In the shipping of comb honey great care must be used 
in its preparation to withstand the necessary handiing in 
transit. Judging from personal experience, and also from 
somewhat extensive observation in the Chicago market, the 
only safe way in which to put up comb honey to stand 
shipping successfully is first to put it into non-drip cases, 
having a follower-board at the back of the sections, with 
newspaper wadded up and crowded in back of the follower. 


After that, the cases of honey should be placed firmly 
in a large crate whose upper side-pieces extend out and be- 
yond each end of the crate about six inches, to be used as 
handles for carrying between two men. In the bottom of 
the crate should be put a bed of straw or hay, to act asa 
cushion under the honey-cases. Then, when putting the 
cases in they should be so placed that the glass side of each 
shows thru the crate. This will be an aid tothe freight 
handlers, revealing the contents, and thus suggesting care 
in moving thecrates. 

It is not a bad thing to put hay or straw on top of the 


=) cases before nailing the top slats on the crate, so that 










should it accidentally be turned upside down, the honey 
would not be injured. 

But in addition to all the above care in packing comb 
honey for shipping, it is also well to mark or tack on this 
precautionary notice, in large letters, COMB HONEY— 
HANDLE WITH CARE. 

If comb honey is prepared for shipment as above 
directed, precious little of it will suffer any when shipt, no 
matter what the distance, nor how often it may be trans- 
ferred from one railroad to another. 


CAR-LOAD SHIPMENTS OF COMB HONEY. 


For car-load shipments of comb honey no crates are 
necessary. Simply see to it that the cases are placed solidly 
in the car, in such a way that the combs are parallel with 
the railroad track. This is necessary in order to avoid 
breaking down of combs from the sudden starting or stop- 
ping of the cars. The bumping of freight-cars is simply 
an awful thing, hence every case of honey must be securely 
fastened. It will do no harm to put a light bed of straw or 
hay on the floor of the car before putting in the cases of 
honey. Even if not really necessary as a cushion, it would 
serve to keep the bottoms of the first row of cases clean. 

If you wish to keep the tops of the top tier of cases neat 
and clean in the car, the whole can be covered with news- 
papers, or other paper, tackt down lightly. Or, what is 
better, a large canvas covering can be used, and after the 
honey is unloaded, this canvas can be returned by freight 
to the shipper, and thus used over and over again. It pays 
to keep comb-honey cases absolutely clean. We all know 
how dirty and dusty one becomes when traveling even in 
the comfortable upholstered passenger coaches; but how 
much worse it must be in a rough old freight-car ! 





SHIPPING EXTRACTED HONEY. 


It will not be necessary to say much on the shipping of 
extracted honey. Simply putit up in good 60-pound /im 
cans, two in a box, and send it off to market by freight. 


Now, I know there are some large and most excellent 
producers of extracted honey who prefer to use wooden 
barrels for holding and shipping their honey. No doubt 
that is all right for them, but I don’t advise it. Of course, 
Iam not going to try to compel them to use tin cans if they 
prefer wooden barrels. I would simply say, I believe that 
perhaps three-fourths of all the extracted honey produced 
in this country is now shipt in tin cans; andI further be- 
lieve that withiu ten years practically all of it will be put 
up in such packages. 

I have no doubt that the barrel has the advantage of 
cheapness, and is also more easily rolled around than two 
square cans ina box. But for a strong tendency to spring 
a leak, and for a miserable job of digging out candied 
honey, you always can count on the barrel. 

For reliquefying, for selling in uniform single-package 
amounts, for nearly every desirable thing one wants to do 
with extracted honey, I always commend the 60-pound tin 
can. 

Now, I believe I have not offered one new idea in this 
whole paper. Butit’s not my fault. I didn’t solicit the 
job of writing it It was forced upon me—likely to fill out 
the program, or because somebody else declined the stupen- 
dous honor (?). But no matter now just why I was prest 
into service for this special occasion. ‘The subject, as well 
as the paper, is before you for discussion. Both are war- 
ranted to take in meek submission whatever you may feel 
disposed to administer. GEORGE W. YORK. 


Pres. Root—You have the paper before you ; now is the 


‘opportunity for discussion. On the suggestion of some one 


the discussion yesterday and the day before on this subject 
was deferred till after the reading of Mr. York’s paper. 
Now is the time to discuss all these things. 

W. J. Pickard—Two years ago I shipt 250,000 pounds of 
honey in barrels. I did not have any loss;I got paid for 
the same amount of honey that I shipt; but this year I was 
advised by our old friend, Mr. York, to use cans. We have 
used cans to our regret and sorrow. We filleda can to get 
ready to send away and found it bursted on the bottom and 
running all over the floor. Or, we would get a can full and 
getready to send it away, and finda nail hole on the top 
or side; all these things we have had. Filla good barrel 
with honey and roll it off into a corner and it is sure to be 
there the next day. We paid about 90 cents for cans; we 
use a barrel that will hold 350 pounds for 90 cents. It takes 
a small boy to roll a barrel, and takes a man to handle two 
60-pound cans. 

C. A. Hatch—I have used honey-cans almost every year, 
and I have used barrels also; andI have livedin the same 
county that Mr. Pickard has workt in nearly all my life. I 
have had more loss in one season with barrels than I ever 
did in all my experience with cans. I have had 350-pound 
barrels of honey, the head drop out, and the whole con- 
tents run out into a man’s wagon-box so it was all lost. The 
first intimation he had of any disaster was that his feet 
and lines were wallowing around in honey. 

Mr. Taylor—Difference in location ! 

Mr. Hatch—It isn’t the location ; I have filled cans from 
Wisconsin, Arizona, California and Colorado, all the same. 
from one end of the country to the other. I endorse every 
word that has been said by Mr. York, but laying all jokes 
aside, there is this condition about the two packages: If 
you have a good cooper and know just where you can get 
your barrels at a reasonable price, and know you can de- 
pend on them, the honey that goes to bakers and manufac- 
turers should be putin barrels; but if you want it for re- 
tail grocers’ trade, you can’t beat the can. We have to 
study our market and find out how honey is consumed, and 
then put the honey inthe package that the market de- 
mands, no matter what our opinion is. It was said you 
have to pay 90 cents for cans; that must be a mistake; the 
cost is about 44 cent per pound if put in new cans, and 
about a half a cent if put into barrels. Let me tell you an 
experience I had with barrels. There was a cooper running 
a large manufacturing establishment near me, and the man 
Ihad been getting my barrels from moved away, and I 
thought that as long as I could get barrels from that cooper 
I was all right, but in this case I had to get new barrels, so 
I told him to send me a sample of his different kinds of bar- 
rels that he thought would do for shipping honey. There 
was one that I thought I would measure and estimate what 
it would hold, and soI commenced pouring in water at the 
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pump. I poured and poured; thinks I, that holds an awful 
sight of water. I thoughtI would examine it, and I went 
around the barrel and there it was coming out ina big flat 
stream as fast as Icould pouritin; and, mind you, that 
was a sample, not regular stock. If that was the case with 
samples, what would his regular goods be? Only last year 
I bought five-gallon cans and on taking some of those to 
market one of them fell down and I lost nearly one-half, 
besides it daubed the wagon-box and all the other cans. 


Mr. Pickard—I wish to call the gentlemen to order. 
He has his face from me, and I can’t tell what he is saying. 
Take the platform and then we can all hear. 

Mr. Hatch—I have said just about all I had to say, any 
way; but the trouble with Mr. Pickard this year is, he got 
a few second-hand cans. It must have been some fault in 
his management of those cans;I filled many more than he 
did this year out of the same lot, and I had to solder only 
four or five, and found one rusted on the side so it would 
leak. Let me tell youa little experience of a friend of 
mine in loading barrels. We had some 350-pound barrels ; 
two men were handling them and were getting one of them 
up into the wagon, and the end of the barrel slipt and came 
down and took the end of his finger off ; he couldn’t do that 
with acan. Another time, I myself was hauling honey to 
the city of Winona;I was delivering a 350-pound barrel in 
an express-wagon. Crossing the railroad-track ahead of an 
engine, it tipt over and caught me between the edge of the 
seat and the barrel; if I had not been in a square position, 
my arm would have been broken; as it was, I had to carry 
my arm ina sling a day ortwo. Every time you handlea 
barrel with a lot of honey, you have to cooperit. Mr. Pick- 
ard has just said if you rolled it up in the corner you would 
find it therein the morning. If you take it tothe depot, 
you have to cooper it over before it goes on the car; when 
the man gets it in Chicago, he has to cooper it over un- 
less he puts it in a damp room; if he takes it from a damp 
room and puts it in a dry room, he has to cooper it over; it 
needs constant watching. Ifyou have cans and put them 
in there, they are there to stay until the market takes the 
honey off your hands. 

F. Wilcox—It is hardly a question of location. Mr. 
Pickard, Mr. Hatch and myself are practically in the same 
field—from the same place. Mr. Hatch has said about 
what I intended to say, soI merely agree with him. What 
I want to say ison the question of market. If the honey 
is to go tothe wholesale buyers, like the National Biscuit 
Co., use small barrels and half-barrels; it gives them the 
best satisfaction. Butif it is to be consumed by the gro- 
cers, by all means I would have five-gallon cans, or small 
ones, and for reasons which have already been given. The 
reason for using barrelsis that they are cheaper; it costs 
from 20 to 30 cents per 100 pounds of honey for half-bar- 
rels, and from 60 to 65 cents for cans; that difference alone 
makes all the difference between a profit anda loss when 
buying and selling honey ; and you also sometimes have a 
loss by having the honey soak into the wood. I prefer to 
have barrels painted; paint them, then the honey may not 
ooze out in warm weather thru the pores. 

N. E. France—I don’t want to bother with tin cans. 
Both Mr. Hatch and Mr. Pickard appreciate the tin can in its 
place. I want to call atteygtion to barrel cooperage. Unfor- 
tunately, too much of our barrel cooperage has not been 
properly done, and again, unfortunately, the masses of the 
bee-keepers spoil that cooperage by soaking it up before 
putting the honey in it. I have barreled my honey for over 
20 years without five pounds of loss over that whole time. 
In order to make a barrel that is tight, we must kiln-dry 
the timber; then have iron hoops that we can ‘drive 
home,’’ and then keep itdry. This year in the same county 
where these two gentlemen are living, I found a man with 
27 barrels of honey, and to my surprise he said, ‘‘What is 
the reason that I can not make my barrels hold ?’’ I found 
that he poured boiling water inthe barrel before filling 
with honey, and then after filling it rolled it into the sun, 
and I don’t wonder the staves all fell down as quickly as it 
got daylight. I buy my barrels in the winter, kiln-dried, 
and put them in adry room, and just before filling dry 
them again until they are thoroly dry, and I will warrant 
those barrels anywhere. Whether you use barrels or cans 
depends upon the market ; each has its place. 

Mr. Pickard—-Mr. Hatch seems to think he has hada 
great many mishaps, cutting off his fingers, and toes, and 
one thing and another, letting his barrels fall. Last year 
I handled between six and seven carloads of honey, and 
never lost a pound by any such accident; Inever lost any 
honey in shipment; everything seemed to be all right; 
barrels are a great deal cheaper and easier to handle. I un- 





loaded some honey last week at our depot in 60-pound cans, 
I had to go right down and take the honey and lift it up 
bodily from the platform. I wisht Mr. Hatch had bee: 
there to lift them. Had I had it in barrelsI could have rolled 
them right out. I would like to ask Mr. Hatch, Who buy 
our honey ? Where does it go? Where does the honey of 
the world go—tothe table? I don’t find itso. I find ou 
honey goes to the manufacturer. My experience with what 
manufacturers I have known, is that they want it in bar- 
rels. I was in a factory not long ago and said to the mana- 
ger, Which way would you rather have it, in barrels or 
cans? He said, ‘‘Barrels; with them I can roll it right out.’ 
I wouldn’t give youa cent acan for honey; barrels ar 
cheaper, and, as Mr. France says, if you keep water out of 
barrels you won’t have any leakage. 

D. H. Coggshall—In our vicinity, the last ten years, 
we used kegs, and get good ones ; we don’t want any second- 
hand kegs. They hold 210 pounds. Now we get then 
hoopt with flat wooden hoops, 120na keg. We got our 
kegs last February forthis year ; they are scattered around, 
most of them, in our different outhouses. We drive those 
hoops thoroly before we put the honey in,and don’t have 
any leaking to amountto anything; we ship these kegs 
and are bothered hardly any, and itis a half a cent a pound 
less expense than it isto putit in cans, and we can sell 
it for just about the same price. Our New York market, 
for manufacturing purposes, wouldn’t give us any more 
for it in cans than they would in the kegs, which are made 
of white poplar, asI understand it. They are thoroly put 
up in every respect. 

Mr. Moore—My experience in this respect has not been 
very satisfactory. I notice there isn’t any certainty that 
there would be no loss eitherin barrels or kegs. I know 
Mr. York told me he gota can the other day that had only 
about 10 pounds of honey in it when it arrived. It is well 
known that the Dadants are among the heaviest honey- 
producers of this country. They state practically what Mr. 
France did, that barrels are absolutely certain with them 
if absolutely kiln-dried and well coopered. 

Mr. Hatch—I would like to ask Pres. Root what kind 
of packages their customers prefer ? 

Pres. Root—I can’t say what kind of packages they pre- 
fer; afew years ago it seemed to be barrels, and now it is 
coming more and more incans. My own personal experi- 
ence has been more favorable with cans. The first year of 
foul brood with us dates back to leaky cans. The cans 
came on the train, and before we could get them off, the 
honey leakt down on the car and about two weeks after 
that foul brood startedin our apiary. That would not be 
an argument against cans. 

H. N. Chandler—I have had considerable experience 
with tin cans. I would advise those going to use tin cans 
not to use second-hand ones. [Applause.] If you use sec- 
ond-hand cans, and lose one can of honey, you have lost 
enough to pay for the difference between quite a number of 
second-hand cans and new ones. We tried second-hand 
cans and lost more in one year than would have paid for 
the difference between second-hand cans and new cans for 
five years; I put up 400 or 500 cans a year. 

J. A. Green—I want to count myself among the barrel 
men. One after another has made most of the points I 
expected to speak on. I will say that my experience 
has been, with Mr. France and others, that the barrel is al- 
most absolutely certain, while I lost considerable honey in 
filling new cans, and from honey that was shipt to us in 
tincans. There is one barrel that hasn’t been spoken of, 
the hard-wood barrel that Mr. Dadant has used for years; it 
is a second-hand alcohol barrel. Youcan get them at al 
most any drug-store; they come in two sizes, one holding 
about 350 pounds and the other about 550. Of course, it de- 
pends upon your market; my market demands, or at least 
will take just as readily, those large barrels. When I get 
an order for abarrel i send one of those 550 pound barrels 
that cost me $1.00 or $1.50 apiece. If they have not been 
kept along timeina perfectly dry place, put them in th: 
sun and then tighten the hoops. Somebody said you couk 
not use barrels in Colorado, the climate is too dry. That is 
what you want ; put the barrel in the sun where it will get 
perfectly dry, then drive down the hoops and fasten them, 
and you have something that will hold. 

Mr. Dunne—Old alcohol barrels are coated with glue 


and is the glue any detriment to the honey ? 

Mr. Chandler—I think it is shellac. 

Mr. Dunne—No, it is glue. 

Mr. Chandler—I used to wax the barrels inside, or us: 
parattine, but late years I have not done it. 

Mr. Moore—My brother has used alcohol barrels for a 
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number of years, and I heard him speak in terms of com- 
mendation of them. If well coopered they will hold almost 
anything ; I never heard him say a word against them. 


Mr. France—While I was down at Mr. Dadant’s, I ex- 
amined those alcohol barrels; I thought I would try them 
next year for asmall portion of my honey, asa large por- 
tion of it was going to consumers; but unfortunately I 
could not get alcohol barrels so clean but what there would 
be a little of the alcohol flavor to it; thereforeI discarded 
them. I want new packages for honey. 

Mr. Hershiser—One other barrel that hasn’t been 
spoken of yet I think is a good barrel; it is the barrel that 
is used by the glucose manufacturers ; they use a basswood 
barrel, holding 650 to 800 pounds. I have used only a few 
of these barrels, but I find they are excellent for the pur- 
pose; they are paraffined inside ; I used second-hand bar- 
rels only. In almost every large city where glucose is 
manufactured, I think they can be had from the manufac- 
turers at very reasonable prices. There is another pack- 
age that I sawina manufacturing establishment in Buf- 
falo; itcame from Wisconsin. I don’t know the producer 
of the honey that came in those packages, but they were 
like a candy-pail filled with honey, and had the head put 
in andthe honey was candied. I think that was a very 
nice package; it would hold, I should think, about 50 pounds. 
Now, while Iam up, I would like to ask if those basswood 
barrels used by Mr. France are paraffined inside ? 

Mr. Wilcox—I just want to say, Iam sorry to see it go 
upon record that any member of this convention recom- 
mends the use of glucose barrels ; glucose barrels filled with 
honey and sent to any market in the world would excitea 
suspicion that they had had glucose in, emptied and re- 
filled. I would not use a glucose barrel myself or any 
syrup barrel, because allsyrup so farasI know, is mixt 
with glucose ; therefore I would not buy syrup barrels un- 
der any circumstances whatever. 

Mr. France—In reply to Mr. Hershiser, I will say tha‘ 
I was askt at one of our conventions if I waxt the barrels, 
and my reply was no. 

Mr. Abbott—I wantto suggest the question, Are we 
not losing sight of a certain market for our honey ? I have 
not heard any remarks on it atall,asI was out during 
part of your discussion. I have not heard anything said 
about honey forthe hometrade. I handlea great deal of 
honey during the year; but I would no more think of sell- 
ing toany of my customers honey out of a wooden pack- 
age than I would think of selling it tothem out of a vine- 
gar barrel. Honey, to me, is wholly unfit if it has been in 
wood at all. Idon’t know of any way to get honey out of 
wood without injury;if you scrape it out, you will scrape 
the wood; it is always filled more or less with sediment. I 
notified the Dadantsif they ever send me honey in a wooden 
package there won’t any more honey come into Missouri 
addrest to E. T. Abbott, because Ido not want it; I cater 
to fancy consumers, and I can’t use that kind of honey at 
all. Just nowIam using bottles. Iam just hunting for 
somebody that has nice, bright, ripe honey in clean, new 
cans, where I won’t have to pick out the dead bees and 
pieces of old comb, and strain all sorts of things out 
sometimes pieces of cob-pipes and plugs of tobacco, and 
various other objectionable features. It is all true ; I have 
had that kind of experience, and I simply ask you now, 
Wouldn’t it pay you better ifthe large producers would ca- 
ter a little more to this trade ? We people who do not pro- 
duce honey, but sella great deal of it to consumers, will 
find you a market for your honey if you give it to us in the 
right shape. ,I remember, not a great while ago, I got 
some honey from a prominent bee-keeper in Iowa; he sent 
it down to me in some rusty, nasty, stinking looking cans, 
and it made me sick to look at the cans, much less at the 
honey. I strained bees’ wings out of it, and all sorts of 
stuff, and had to sell it at less price than I gave for it in or- 
der to get rid of it ; it came from a prominent bee-keeper, a 
man who writes for the bee-papers, and thinks himself an 
authority. I can’t sell that kind of honey. Iam not say- 
ing this to take sides in favor of barrels or cans; I am tell- 
ing you what we want. Will you not remember us when 
you are putting up yourhoney ? We don’t want any honey 
in barrels, or any kind of wooden package; we want it in 
nice, clean, new tin cans. 

(Secretary—Pretty good advertisement for Mr. Abbott, 
and for producers, too.) 


Continued next week.) 





; The Premiums offered this week are well worth work 
ing for. Look at them. 
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Rearing Queens in Early Spring—Some Advice. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


CORRESPONDENT writes as follows: ‘‘Will you 
A please tell us thru the columns of the American Bee 

Journal how early in the spring we can commence 
to rear queens, taking the stage of advancement in drone- 
rearing asa guide? In other words, if we commence to 
rear queens when we see larvz in drone-cells, will drones 
from that larve be on hand to meet the queens when they 
are ready? If so, in this way we can tell just when it will 
do to commence queen-rearing, no matter whether we are 
located in Canada or Florida.”’ 

If the correspondent, or any one else, uses any of the 
plans by which larve from 24 to 36hours old are given to 
the bees from which to rear queens, said queens will per- 
fect and emerge from their cells in from 11 to 12 days from 
the time the cells are started, as a rule, for, by an experi- 
ence covering a period of 30 years I find the average time, 
taking the seasons as they come, and the season from early 
spring to late fall, for a queen, is three days inthe egg 
form, nearly six days in the larval form, and seven days in 
the chrysalis, making a period of nearly 16 days from the 
time the egg is laid to the time the young queen emerges 
from her cell. Very warm weather will hasten the develop- 
ment during all stages, toa slight extent; while very cool 


weather, or inactivity with the bees, as in the fall of the 


year, retards this development. I have never known this 
development to be hastened to a greater degree than havy- 
ing the queens emerge from their cells in 15 days; but I 
have had it so retarded in the fall of the year, especially 
where queens were reared in upper stories, that they did 
not emerge from their cells, or become fully mature, till 20 
days from the time the egg was laid by the mother queen. 
But, as I said before, about 16 days is the rule, and it is one 
which can be depended upon in nine cases out of ten. 


Then, asa rule, the young queen does not go out to 
meet the drone till she is from six to eight days old, seven 
and one-half days being about the average during the sum- 
mer months, so we have the time as being not far from 17 
to 20 days from the starting to rear queens to the time they 
would naturally fly out to meet the drones, where every- 
thing is favorable. Occasionally a queen will fly from the 
hive, evidently in search of drones, when from four to five 
days old; and I have known them to be 28 days old before 
becoming fertile, but in nine cases out of ten queens are 
fertilized when from seven to eight days old, when the 
weather is favorable. 

If the aboveis correct, and I believe it is, then it will 
be seen that we shall want flying or mature drones in 17 
days, at least, from the time we start our queen-cells. 

I have not as carefully observed the time of the matur- 
ing of drones as I have that of the queens, but from the ob- 
servations I have made along this line,I find that the 
drone isin the egg and larval form about 10 days, or one 
day longer than the workers, and about 14 days in the 
chrysalis form, making a period of about 24 days from the 
time the egg is laid to the emerging drone. 

From six toeight days after the drone emerges from 
the cell it goes out for its first flight, to void excrement, 
mark its location, etc., similar to what the worker-bees do, 
which is called their first play-spell, during which they 
mark their location also. After this first flight they go 
out every pleasant day from 12 to 3 0’clock, p. m., to meet 
the queens, if they are to be found, so that we have about 
32 to 34 days from the time the queen lays the eggs in the 
cells for the drones, to the time they are ready to meet the 
queens. Therefore, as we had from 17 tu 20 days from the 
time we commenced to rear queens to the time the queens 
would go out to meet the drones, it will be seen that the 
drone-eggs should be laid 17 days, at least, before we start 
to rear queens, andthis would bring the time to where the 
drone-brood would have to be sealed from six to seven days. 


Of late yearsI never commence to rear queens until 
plenty of sealed drone-brood appears in my drone-rearing 
colonies. Usually, I wait longer than this, the rule which 
I adopt being, not to commence to rear queens till the eyes 
of the chrysalis drone commence to change from the white 
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color of said chrysalis while in its first stages, to the pur- 
ple color of its later stage. 

And now pardon a word regarding very early queen- 
rearing. My advice is, don’t do it, unless you are willing 
to treat the colony rearing them in a similar way to which 
a king treats a new-born heir to the throne, for any neglect 
on your part will almost surely result in very inferior 
queens. Very early queen-rearing generally results very 
unsatisfactorily in this locality, as the colonies used for 
this purpose have to be petted and pampered, by way of 
feeding, often in very unsuitable weather for the breeder 
to be out in ; carried indoor on cold nights, so as to keep up 
the desired temperature, etc., while the colonies used for 
this purpose are very much retarded, about building up, 
and the queens do not come uptothe standard of perfec- 
tion, unless the care of an old veteran is used in seeing 
that all the requisites of a perfect development are pres- 
ent, which is well nigh-impossible, in this locality, during 
March, April, and the first halfof May. June, July and 
August are the months, during which the rank and file can 
rear good queens with the least trouble here at the North. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
$$ 


What is Meant By “Cooling Beeswax Slowly ?” 


BY F. GREINER. 


T will now seem as tho all the difference that existed on 
the matter of how to produce nice yellow wax will be 
laid by, or at least as soon as we fully understand the 

meanings of the terms used. I donot think there would 
have been any difference at all had it been clearly defined 
where the cooling is to commence and where to end. An 
illustration of the status would be this: 

The little mountain stream passing by my house an- 
swers many of the purposes of the city water-works. We 
use this water for washing, rinsing, etc. When Icatcha 
pailful of this water I can notice particles of foreign mat- 
ter, perhaps soil, vegetable matter, etc., in it, and I have 
found out, by experiences, if 1 give the water a little time 
all visible particles will settle down to the bottom of the 
pail. Along comes a gentleman from another clime. 
**‘Nonsense,’’ he says; ‘‘after the water has become solid, 
no amount of cooling will cause any of those impurities to 
settle. It will remain just as it is forever.’’ And he is 
right, perfectly right. Allthe difference is, I was experi- 
menting with liquid water, and the other gentleman had 
the frozen article in his mind. As soon as we find out what 
the other means we agree perfectly. 

Beeswax ‘‘freezes’’ at a much higher temperature than 
water, but that does not alter the case any. Particles of 
dirt or other substances can not settle any more after it has 
become solid. I don’t think any person of sense had ex- 
pected it, even should the cooling process be carried to the 
greatest extreme. In this respect frozen water and frozen 
wax behave exactly alike. 

In my 25 years’ experience as a bee-keeper it has hap- 
pened at least severa/ times that Ihave melted up wax. 
With my facilities I never have been able to melt a batch 
without its coming tothe boiling-point. This is exactly 
the point where the cooling commences, with me. I have 
explained a number of times in other papers how this cool- 
ing (slowly) should be managed. ‘The impurities in the wax 
must have time to settle while the latter is in a melted and 
quiet state. Iconsider the cooling process ended when the 
wax solidifies, altho my idea may not be exprest properly. 

og Ontario Co., N. Y 


Naturally Built Combs, vs. Comb Foundation 
—A Reply. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


T is only since my return home from Europe that I have 
noticed the two articles of Mr. Deacon, of South Africa, 
publisht August loth and 23d, 1900, in reply to some ar- 

ticles from me publisht in 1897. I had concluded to allow a 
similar length of time to elapse, between his notes and my 
next reply, as were put between our former discussions; 
but some of our friends seem to be impatient fora word 
from me. 

I will leave aside the very important facts that the use 
of comb foundation secures straight combs and worker- 
combs exclusively, altho all who have tried these matters 
know the importance of them, and Mr. B. A. Hodsell, on 
page 630 (1900) has already fully covered these points. 





Mr. Deacon lays great stress on Simmins’ experiments 
as to the cost of beeswax to the bees. I must acknowledge 
that if I had ever read of these experiments I had forgotten 
them. But they seem to meto be faulty fromthe start 
Mr. Simmins experimented with a swarm weighing three 
pounds, but does not seem to have taken into account the 
quantity of honey those bees had in their honey-sacks 
when hived. Bees that swarm, or that are disturbed and 
transferred from one hive to another, always gorge them- 
selves with honey to the utmost, and in the case of this ex- 
periment must have been so loaded. He figures that it 
took 12 4-5 pounds of honey for one pound of wax, and then 
goes on and deducts the quantity of honey that was con- 
sumed by the bees. I can not see the wisdom of this. 
Surely, bees must live while they build combs, and the cost 
of their board should be reckoned in the total cost. 


If we figure up the cost of an article that we produce, 
we should count up our board while we are producing it, 
together with other expenses. So, in my mind, the 12 45 
pounds is nearer the right amount than the 6 2-5 which he 
gives as correct, while still estimating the actual amount 
at even less. 


Mr. Simmins is not the only man who has made experi- 
ments concerning the cost of wax. Huber, a Swiss, found 
that nearly 20 pounds were needed. Berlepsch, a German, 
made it from 11 to 20 pounds, according to circumstances. 
Since that time experiments have been tried over and over, 
and the lowest report I remember, made on a practical test, 
with bees in freedom, was made by Mr. Viallon, an Ameri- 
can, with two swarms of equal weight; but he forgot to 
take into account the amount of honey spent for the brood 
reared by the hive to which full combs were given, when 
comparing with the swarm that had to build the combs, 
and yet he put the amount at 7 to 8 pounds. The quantity 
would probably have been raised to the general average of 
11 or 12 pounds had he taken the brood-rearing into consid- 
eration. 

Authorities confirm the high cost of comb. Prof. Cook 
says that his own experiments confirm Huber’s test of 20 
pounds being needed. T. W. Cowan (English) puts it at 
13 to 20. Cheshire (English) says it takes ‘‘many pounds.” 


The assertion that wax secreted is wasted when foun- 
dation is furnisht, does not hold together. Bees do secrete 
a little wax when the cropis abundant, and they always 
have good use for it, for no one ever can furnish them foun- 
dation in such shape that they can fill every part of every 
comb. Any bee-keeper who uses foundation has seen where 
they put the wax secreted, for it is whiter than the other. 
There are always plenty of nooks and corners to fill, and 
combs to seal. But when there are no combs at all, we all 
know that they have to hangin festoons and remain idle, 
probably because they must wait till the honey is digested 
and the wax is secreted, and because there is no room for 
more honey till some comb is built. So does the queen lose 
time, when they are hived upon empty frames, and they 
have to build combs before she can lay. 

Mr. D. makes a play on words about the expression 
“drawing out’? the foundation. Heimplies that we mean 
that the bees get behind each other, and, pulling at each 
other’s jacket, thus stretch the foundation, by pulling on it. 
But he surely knows what we all understand by these 
words. I use them because everybody does, and we all 
know that the bees manipulate the wax with their man- 
dibles, and that it is quickly done. A comb of foundation 
given to a strong colony in the evening will often be all 
drawn out and eggs laidinit by morning. Arethey not 
also always remodeling their naturally built combs? 
When combs are whitened, at the beginning of a harvest, 
it is very difficult to tell just where the bees began, and we 
can see that they have remodeled a portion of the old comb 
to mix the new wax with it. 

Mr. Deacon denies my assertion of the Americans being 
practical, and says that they ‘“‘take an amazingly long 
time to realize the uselessness of athing.’’ I must say 
that in the matter of comb foundation even the all-wis¢ 
sritishers are also apparently deluding themselves, for, be- 
sides what they make, they import thousands of pounds of 
this useless foundation into Great Britain. They are badly 
in need of a few arguments from our South African friend. 


But this manner of denying the correctressof progress, 
after so longa time, reminds me of the French editor 
Hamet, who, 20 years after the invention of the movable 
frame hive, still persisted in calling it ‘ta puppet show,” 
and the honey-extractor ‘‘a useless toy.’’ 

And as tothe practical tact of our Americans, I feel 
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free to speak of it, being a foreigner myself, by birth. 
Tire honey-extractor, the bee-smoker, the much-abused 
foundation, are all European inventions, but take the bee- 
journals of 25 years ago, and see who took hold and im- 


proved and made these things practical and put them to , 


use. Americans, of course. The Europeans only followed. 
































« The Afterthought. * 
Pied: 


The “‘Old Reliable” seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. BE. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. 





THINK NEITHER HONEY NOR SUGAR CAUSED IT, 


That life-insurance doctor on page 809, he was presum- 
ably wrong in crediting sugary urine to the consumption 
of honey. Moreover (althoa defiance of authorities, and 
possibly a sad mistake of mine), I will go further and 
make a pretty decided statement of my private opinion 
that neither sugar nor honey had anything to do with it. 
Pestilent old-grannyism has not all been eliminated from 
medical practice yet ; and I douht whether the present war- 
fare against sweets is any better founded than the warfare 
of 60 years ago against drinking water. At that time al- 
most any patient could be depended upon ta die if he suc- 
ceeded (by bribery or otherwise) in getting a cool drink of 
water. 

A THREE-SCORE-AND-FOUR BEE-KEEPER. 


Most of us will have to take off our hats and make a 
bow to Dr. Besse, with his 64 years of continuous bee-keep- 
ing. We can’teven fib about it when the boysall know 
that our cradles are not yet 64 years back. And the boy 
who earns a hive of bees this summer, and continues in the 
business 64 years, what sort of hive and manipulation will 
he arrive at A. D. 1965? Page 811. 


TONGUE MEASUREMENTS VS. HONEY-STORAGE. 


Anent the paper of J. M. Rankin, of the Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College, I will confess thatI have felt all along 
strong suspicions that dissecting bees and measuring their 
tongues was a deceptive and unreliable way of getting at 
things. I had a sort of idea that length depended much on 
the amount-of injection with blood and other fluids inci- 
dent to life, and that cutting the member off would, of 
course, let all fluids loose, that there would necessarily be 

/contraction, and that the amount of the contraction would 

not be at all uniform—temperature, length of time the bee 
had been dead, and other things, playing bewildering roles. 
May be I’m wrong. Don’t want to be out of fashion. The 
idea is in the air,—breed from bees whose tongues meas- 
ure high. Measurement, if it is even approximately reli- 
able, is much more to the point than honey-storage. The 
latter is almost hopelessly fortuitous, except tolong and 
skilled experiment, while the former gives us something to 
go by atonceif we want to improve our bees. Get the 
tongues, and sooner or later the tongues will get the honey. 
The way the publisht lengths agree with the honey-stor- 
ing reputation of the colony seems to be reassuring. But 
the millimeters are rather grinding tous. Few of us have 
any mental picture within as to how short meters or how 
long meters they may happen tobe. I’llcome to my own 
rescue and yours by figuring out that the best 240-pounder 
bees were snouted up to over 23 hundredths of an inch, 
while the yellow 135 pounders scored less than 20 hun- 
dredths—the exact figures being .236 plus and .197 minus, 
respectively. Strikes me we have had but few publisht meas- 
urements of this sort to beat .236. And .197 is not a bad 
measure. Page 812. 


SEEING ALL OF THE 20TH CENTURY. 


“In all probability very few now living will see all of 
the 20th century.” Editorial, page 819. Tut, tut, dear 
George W.! That’s not the way totalkit. Todefeat the mi- 
crobes and add 50 years or more to average human life, 
isnot halfso wonderful a triumph—not half so wonderful 
a medical triumph—as some the nineteenth century won for 
us. Don’t start out by telling us that the twentieth cen- 
tury must, of course, do less. , 








Mir. ©. ©. Poppleton, of Florida. 


We are pleased to be able to present on our front page 
this week a most excellent picture of O. O. Poppleton, of 
Dade Co., Fla. He was born near Green Springs, Ohio, 
June 8, 1843. In 1855 he removed to Chickasaw Co., Iowa, 
where he lived until 1887, when he went to Florida, on ac- 
count of his health. Excepting about two years at Oberlin 
College his education was obtained in the common schools. 

In October, 1861, he enlisted as a private in the 7th Iowa 
Infantry, and re-enlisted asa veteran in 1863. In Febru- 
ary, 1864, he was promoted to a lieutenancy, anda few 
months later was made regimental adjutant. While per- 
forming his duties overwork resulted in eye-trouble, which 
has seriously affected his health ever since. After the war 
he went to farming in Iowa,and married a Miss Groom, 
who died 12 years later, leaving him two daughters. 

Dec. 6, 1881, he married Mrs. Mattie Herrick, of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. On account of poor health and the very se- 
vere Iowa winters, they went to Florida during the cold 
seasons for several years, where they found the change of 
climate, with outdoor living, greatly improved his health. 

When first married he was givena colony of beesina 
box-hive. It so happened that in the winter of 1869 he be- 
came acquainted with a bee-paper that is now extinct. He 
was very much interested in it, and very soon obtained all 
the literature on bees he could find, thus learning that 
there was a better way of handling bees than in box-hives. 
He soon obtained movable-frame hives, and in a year or so 
had quite an apiary, which, in common with many others, 
was almost destroyed by bad wintering in northern Iowa. 
But the use of chaff-hives removed this trouble for the fu- 
ture. On account of such poor health he made no effort to 
do a large business with bees, but kept from 75 to 150 col- 
onies, spring count, and devoted himself almost exclusively 
to the production of extracted honey. For the last ten 
years that he lived in Iowa his annual crop averaged 110 
pounds per colony. 

More than 25 years ago he discovered the value of chaff 
as a winter protection for bees. He also invented the solar 
wax-extractor about the sametime. For several years he 
was vice-president of the National Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation, president of the Iowa State Association, and honor- 
ary member of the Michigan Association. He has ever 
been a careful observer, doing his own thinking and ad- 
hering to plans which he had found successful. 

Over ten years ago Mr. Poppleton kept bees for two 
years in Cuba, the Dussag apiary in his charge containing 
from 400 to 500 colonies. During the winter of 1888-89, 398 
colonies gave a crop of 52,000 pounds of extracted honey, or 
about 130 pounds per colony—a larger gross yield from one 
locality, but less average yield per colony, than has been 
frequent with him both in Iowa and Florida. 

On removing to Florida in December, 1889, and looking 
over the situation, he decided to practice migratory bee- 
keeping, keeping his bees at what is now his home in Dade 
Co.,on the banks of the St. Lucie River, from October to June, 
and at Hawk’s Park from June to October. His home was 
the best winter location, while at Hawk’s Park was the 
best-known field for black mangrove in the State. The 
two locations were about 150 miles apart by water, and the 
bees were movedon lighters drawn by steam-tugs. His 
losses in all this moving were no colonies at all, about one- 
half dozen combs broken down, anda few dead bees in 
some of the hives. The four seasons he kept bees in this 
way gave him average yields per colony, spring count 
273, 291, 82, and 300 pounds. The mangrove was frozen 
down so badly in the winter of 1894-95 that he has changed 
the location of his beesto a place 35 miles north of his 
present home—a location with some black mangrove, but 
much inferior to what Hawk’s Park was before the freeze. 
His average yield since 1894 has been some over 100 pounds 
per colony—about the same as he used to get in northern 
Iowa. 

Owing to the poor health which drove him to Florida, 
Mr. Poppleton has not tried to do a large business, but has 
kept only bees enough to give hima fair living. He also 
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has a small patch of pineapple, giving from 25 to 100 bar- 
rels of fruit annually. He will increase the acreage of 
this fruit in the near future. 

Mr. Poppleton’s wife died about five years ago. His 
remaining family is a married daughter and her two child- 
ren living in Florida, about 70 miles north of where Mr. 
Poppleton’s home is in Dade County ; he hasalso an unmar- 
ried daughter living near his old home in Iowa, taking care 
of her aged grandfather. 

Referring to his migratory bee-keeping and methods 
employed, Mr. Poppleton wrote us as follows: 


MIGRATORY BEE-KEEPING WITH A GASOLINE LAUNCH 


Moving bees on the water has been a favorite method since ancient 
times wherever migratory bee-keeping was practiced. Nearly all the 
different kinds of boats known have been in use for that purpose. Of 


late years a favorite plan has been on lighters towed by steam-tugs, 
These are all right if one could always secure them just when needed. 
Some fuse sailboats, which are quite cheap to use, but quite uncertain 
and unsatisfactory. I have used both methods within the past ten 


vears, but found them faulty for the reasons given. 

\bout two yearsago | had built for the launch ** Thelma,” 
probably the first gasoline-power boat in America that was designed 
ind built especially for general apiary work, such as moving bees from 
one location to another, carrying honey tothe railroad, going from one 
to another, et She is 28 feet long, 6 feet 8 inches beam, and is 
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Questions and Answers. 
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Introducing Queens—Supers on in Winter. 


1. Will it do to introduce queens during the winter 
months where the old ones are too old to be of any use, o1 
where the queen has died and left no brood? I am a be 
ginner, have 30 colonies, and fear that there are some that 
need new queens. 

2., They are outdoors, but all have double hives packt 
with dry leaves all around. I left the supers on all that 
are partly filled with combs, as I have no place to keep 
them. Haveldone right? If not, what shall I do? 

KANSAS. 

ANSWERS.—1. Better not do anything about introducing 
queens till spring. It will be very hard for you to tell now 
whether a colony has a queen or not, for there will be on 
brood in the hive in most cases, even with the best of queens, 

and you may lose queens by trying to introduce 
now. 














2. They are probably all right so far as the 
bees are concerned. But if you mean you have 
left on supers with partly filled sections, it will 
be rather rough on the sections. They will 
likely be darkened too much for first-class sec- 
tions. But it will be hardly wise to disturb them 


now. 
—> 


A Question on a Honey-Deal. 


A sold to B 20 barrels of honey, B to pay 
A prompt cash on board the cars at A’s railroad 
station. A delivered the honey at the station in 
good condition. When the honey arrived at 
B’s station one barrel had the heasl knockt out, 
and the contents all gone. B made claim on 
the railroad company for the barrel of honey, 
and insists on A waiting for his pay for that 
barrel until he gets it from the railroad com- 








Mr. Poppleton’s Gasoline Launch *‘ Thelma.”’ 


driven by a 3 horse-power ** Globe“ electric gasoline engine. She is 
What is known locally as a ** Skipjack*’ model, giving fora boat of 
that size a low and large floor space, some SO square feet of the latter 
aside from the engine space. She will carry at a time about three tons 
or about 60 colonies of bees in single-story Langstroth hives 
Her speed is about six miles an hour on an all-day’s run. The engine- 
power is smaller in proportion to the size of boat than any other boat 
I know of. To have put in the next larger size of engine would have 
cost S300 more, first cost, and 50 percent more per mile to run, and 
added not to exceed 25 percent to the speed. It costs about , cents 
per mile to run for gasoline, electricity, and oil, or less than the aver 
age railroad fare for one person. At least 20 people can ride in the 
boat at one time with comfort. 

The picture of the boat shoWn herewith 


of honey, 


was taken last summer at 


Fort Pierce, whileon my road home from Indian River Inlet with a 
oad of bees 

The boat can also be used for pleasure-trips. Within the past 
month a nephew and niece from Ohio were visiting me, 


and the three of us spent nearly two weeks in cruising a hundred miles 
down the coast and back, stopping along as we pleased, to hunt, fish, 


View tropical scenery, etc. We had a gasoline stove, cooking utensils, 
dishes, and beds, in the boat, and made it our home while gone 

Phe boat is quite a different model from any other heretofore in 
these waters, but has been so generally successful for an all-purpose 
boat that already one other has been built of the same stvle. and 
Others soon will be. It would be very unpleasant for me now, if | 
should have to go back to the use of a sailboat or hired steam-tugs. 

Dade Co., Fla., Dee. 18, 1900 O. O. POPPLETON 


We might add in concluding this sketch of Mr. Popple- 
ton, that we have had a personal acquaintance with him for 
some years, and count him as one of the best in all beedom. 
We have often tried to get him to contribute regularly to 
the columns of the American Bee Journal, but on account 
of his eye-trouble and general poor health he has been un- 
able to undertake the work. 

We hope that he may be spared many years to the re- 
maining members of his family, and to the host of bee- 
keeping friends who appreciate his character and his efforts 
in behalf of advanced and progressive methods in apicul- 
ture. 


pany. A insists that the honey was B’s as 
soon as it was delivered at the railroad station, 
and that Bshould pay A for the honey, and not 
wait for the railroad company. Who was right, 
A or B? In other words, if the railroad company does not 
pay for the barrel of honey, who should be the loser? 
SUBSCRIBER. 
ANSWER.—Unless there was some specific agreement to 
the contrary, it would seem that if B was to pay cash for 
the honey delivered on board cars at A’s station, that A’s 
ownership of the honey would end at A’s station, and hav- 
ing fulfilled his part of the contract he should be paid the 
stipulated price, no matter what the railroad company) 
might afterward do with the honey. [As our opinion is 
askt on this question, we would say that we agree with Dr. 
Miller’s answer.—EDITOR. | 





— 


Judging Queenlessness and Winter Stores Externally 
Management with More than Two Stories. 


1. Isthere any way of knowing from external appear- 
ances if a colony is queenless ? 

2. What is the best way of determining if a colony has 
sufficient winter stores? As my hives are all of the same 
pattern, it might be done by weighing, if known what the 
bees weighed. Can you tell me what an average colony 
will weigh ? 

3. How is a colony run with more than two stories—a 
body anda super? Doesthe queen circulate between the 
first and second, and a queen-excluder on top of the second, 
and the honey stored in the third story ? Or should there 
be an excluder on the top of the first, and honey stored 
the second and third? If so, is there any advantage in it? 
Why not use only the second story for surplus, and extr 
as often as is necessary ? KANSAS. 


ot 


ANSWERS.—1. None so good as looking into the hive, 


and at this time of yearit may not be easy to tell them, for 
queens are not likely to be laying nowin the North. 
| you can judge something from the outside. 


But 
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now a day when bees fly, and you find the bees of a colony 
running over the outside as if hunting for a queen, or if 
they continue uneasy after the other colonies have stopt 
flying, and have settled down to quietness, you may at least 
entertain suspicions of queenlessness. If you pound ona 
hive while holding your ear to it, there will be a response 
from the bees, and then a prompt quieting down if their 
queen is all right. It will be something more like a wail if 
they are queenless. In the working season you may be 
somewhat suspicious of a colony that appears very listless, 
and that carries in little or no pollen when other colonies 
are carrying in big loads. 

2. If you find out the weight of a hive with its combs 
and a good store of pollen, then add to that ten pounds for 
the weight of the bees, you will be pretty safe in counting 
that any excessover thisis honey. Oneof the best ways to 
tell how much honey there is in a hiveis by actually lifting 
out the combs and seeing how much honey is present. Even 
then you may not be so very exact about it, for you can not 
tell how many cells have pollen under the sealed honey, 
The safe way is to make allowance for a liberal amount of 
pollen, for there is little danger of harm being done by too 
much honey in the fall or beginning of winter. 

3. Sometimes one story is allowed for the queen, then 
an excluder, then one or more extracting stories. Some- 
times the excluder is put over the second story, allowing 
the queen to use two stories. If 8-frame hives are used, the 
two stories for the queen are more needed than if 10-frame 
hives are used. You can usea single story for extracting- 
frames, but that makes it necessary to extract oftener, and 
makes it more difficult to have the honey well ripened. If 
for any reason you must have a single extracting story, it 
may not bea bad plan for you to extract only half the 
combs at one extracting, then the other half at the next ex- 
tracting, and so on. That will give less chance for un- 
ripened honey, but will make you extract oftener than if 
you extracted all the frames at one time. 

—tee 


Removing Bees from the Side of a House. 


A ueighbor has a large swarm of bees in the side of his 
house, and wants them taken out. How could I drive them 
out and save them? I would like to drive them into a hive. 
I am told that some medicine will drive them out. They 
are very cross, but are wonderful honey-gatherers. 

CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.—The fumes of carbolicacid are very offensive 
to bees, and if enough of the acid is poured into the place it 
will surely drive the bees. If a frame of brood be held at 
the place where they come out, they would probably occupy 
it promptly, and if it could then be put into a hive, and the 
hive be placed so that the bees could run right into the en- 
trance of the hive as they come out of their hiding-place, 
the effort to hive them ought to be successful. Thereis a 
possibility, however, that there is so much room where they 
are that they would merely move to another place away 
from their combs, and you would be no better off than be- 
fore, If so, there may be no certain way to get them out 
without cutting away part of the wall and cutting out the 
combs, removing bees and combs together. 


— <-> — 


' Sections Open on Four Sides—Packing Material. 


Iam about to buy my bee-supplies for this year, and 
would like advice on a few points. 

1. Is there any advantage in using sections open on all 
four sides? I used them last year; my notion in doing so 
was that it gives the bees free access to any part of the 
surplus department easily and readily. With sections open 
on two sides, should a laden bee get in the department 
already full, she has to look around fora place to deposit 
her load, thereby losing valuable time. 

2. Is excelsior good for the surplus department in win- 
ter ? 

5. Is the cork that grapes are packt in good or better 
than excelsior? Ican get allI want of either cork or ex- 
celsior. NORTH CAROLINA. 


__ ANSWERS.—1. Some think that sections open on all four 
sides are better, for the reasons you give. Perhaps there 
may be some advantage in having more free communica- 
tion, but itcan hardly make very much difference, for if I 
am not mistaken, most bee-keepers cling to the sections 
with openings at top and bottom, and sides closed; altho 
some years ago much was said about sections with four 
bee-ways, and if they were much better they ought to have 





come into general use. If a bee with a load of honey were 
to enter a super for the first time, and should get into a sec- 
tion already entirely filled, it would no doubt be a conven- 
ience to have a side passage directly into a section still 
offering room. But that is hardly the condition. Mr. Doo- 
little tells us that it is not the field-bees that deposit the 
honey in the sections, but that the field-bees dump their 
loads in the first convenient place in the brood-chamber, 
and then a set of bees that do not go afield carry from be- 
low into the sections. Is it not probable that these inside 
carriers are quite familiar with the room upstairs, so that 
they may go generally to those parts of the super where 
they are sure there is room ? 

2. Excelsior, if dry, may answer for packing, but 
planer-shavings are generally preferred to excelsior, possi- 
bly because the planer-shavings are more compact. 

3. Ground cork is one of the very best things for pack- 
ing, and is considered away ahead of excelsior. 

— ~~ 


Feeding Bees in Winter. 


_ What is the best way to feed at this time of the year? 
I have three colonies in the cellar, and three on the summer 
stands packt in chaff. Is it best to feed syrup, candy (if 
candy, what kind ?), or granulated sugar dry ? 
ILLINOIS. 
ANSWER.—The best way is to do your feeding as soon 
as possible after the bees have stopt gathering, whether 
that be in August or later. But sometimes circumstances 
are such that we can not do what we would like, and then 
we must do the best we can. Certainly it would be unwise 
to let a colony starve rather than to feed this time of the 
year. Don’t think of feeding syrup now. Giving combs of 
sealed honey is much better. Butin all probability that’s 
about as good advice as telling you how to feed last August, 
for it’s a pretty safe thing to assume that you haven’t any 
combs of sealed honey. Granulated sugar dry would be 
little better than so much sand. The bees couldn’t do any- 
thing with it. Candy is the thing, the best perhaps being 
the ‘*Good’’ candy, made with powdered sugar and ex- 
tracted honey. Warm the honey (I’d say heat it, only you 
might then burn it, and that would make it poison for the 
bees), and stir into it all the powdered sugar you can. Then 
knead itlike dough, adding all the sugar you can work in 
till you havea stiff dough. Puta cake of this, perhaps an 
inch thick, over the brood-frames, and cover up warm. 
Plain candy, made of granulated sugar, the same as any 
confectioner makes, will also do. 
- ~~ - 


Robbing—Making Comb into Beeswax. 


1. Will bees on the side of a hill rob those below, say 
about 50 feet lower, and about 400 feet apart ? 

- Howcan make old comb into beeswax ? 
MAINE. 

ANSWERS.—1. Such location would make no difference 
in the matter of robbing. Bees are just as likely to rob 
those below. Other conditions than those of position are 
responsible for starting robbing. A queenless or very 
weak colony is likely to be a victim, and the case is aggra- 
vated if there is too largefan entrance, or if the appetites of 
the robbers are whetted by having combs or honey exposed 
so as to give them a taste. 

2. A good solar extractor is perhaps the best thing. You 
may have something to act much in the same way by hav- 
ing an old dripping-pan and a cook-stove.y Split open one 
corner of the dripping-pan, and put it in the oven of the 
cook-stove, with the split ‘corner projecting out. A little 
stone, or something of the kind, should be put under the 
end of the dripping-pan that is inside, so as to make the 
wax run toward the split corner. Of course, the pieces of 
comb must be laid in the dripping-pan, and the door of the 
oven must be left open. Whether you use the dripping-pan 
or the solar wax-extractor, if you pile on a lot of pieces of 
old comb you will find that the cocoons of the old comb will 
act a little like a sponge, and will be filled with twax that 
you will not get. There will be less waste in this way if 
you put in your pan only a single thickness of comb ata 
time. A good way is to soak the combs thorolyfin water 
before putting them in the pan.jm@Then break them up and 
pile on what you like. The cocoons being already filled 
with water can not become filled with wax as they would if 
dry. A dish must be set on the floor to catch the{wax as it 
drops from the pan, and it is well to have in the bottom of 
this outside vessel a little hot water. 
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34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Send us t& 5 
and address on a poste al and we will mail y you 
FREE our handsome Illustrated Seed Catalog 

containing Due Bill and plan geed for 50¢ 
worth of Flower or Vegetable Seeds FREE. 
Your selection to introduce 
The Best Northern Grown Seeds 
direct from grower to planter, from Saginaw 
Valley Seed Gardens. Seed Potatoes, Vegetable, 
Flower, Field Seeds and P lants. 
100,000 PACKAGES SEEDS FREE 
on above plan. Write quick. Send names of 
neighbors who buy seeds. #100 cash for 
best list See the catalogue. 


HARRY N. HAMMOND SEED CO., 
Box 2, BAY CITY, MICH. 


Formerly vy field, 





Please mention Bee Journal when writin’ 


: Bee-Supplies ! 
: 





Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 
) Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
7 tucky, and the South 
ote 
q MUTH’S SQUARE CLASS HONEY-JARS, e 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 


‘ Lowest Freight Rates in the country. 4 
Send for Catalog. ~ 


’ Cc. HoH. Ww. . 9 

Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, + 
4 2146-48 Central jeg CINCINNATI, O. & 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MonETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping- Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre 
mium for sending us ONE nk: w 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we wil) 
mail the Bee Journal one yea! 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St.. Chicago. TN 


9 ® 
1901--Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 

goods at wholesale or retail at thei? prices. We can 

save you freight. and ship promptly. Market price 
paid 7 on eswax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 

M. H. NT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 

WE. hatch strong, healthy chicks _.-= 
and lots of them. Our faith in these 7 

facts is such that we send you our 

NEW PREMIE ON TRUnt 

ON TR 
You put the eggsin it and makea + A Lt 
tor yourself. W he n you have tried it thoroug rhiy t& 


and are satistied, you pay us for it. Isn 
and sell incudators? ‘Send oc stamy 

















t that the sensible way to bay 
for Catalog & **Poultry Helps.” 
We are also sole makers of Simplicity Incubator. 


COLUMBIA INCUBATOR CO., 5 Water St., Delaware City, Del. 


Please mention Bee vournal when writing 


j50 VARIETIES. 


I breed fi 





of the best equippe woultry 
farmsinthe we end Sc in stamps for new 1901 Book, 
telling all about 50 varieties, with special priceson fowis 
and eggs. 





B. H. CREIDER, Fiorin, Pa. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FOP Sd 6 | 18 Goloni¢s 


Italian Bees; also 
— new hives 
TUL ition—extractor and supplies. 
. PICKETT, 22nd & K sts., So.Omaha, Neb. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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‘Wintering ¥ Well— poacnenn ieee, 


Bees are wintering well, while early 
snow preceded by soaking rains blan- 
keted the best start of white clover we 
have had for several years. The pros- 
pects so far are not to be complained 
of. H. G. ACKLIN. 

Ramsey Co., Minn., Jan. 16. 





The ‘‘Nameless’’ Bee Disease. 


The past year has beena poor one 
for bees, but I think mine gathered 
enough to carry them thru the winter. 

I had a little experience with the 
‘“Nameless’’ bee-disease last fall. One 
colony was so bad that it could not de- 
fend itself from robbers. I covered 
the hive with a sheet at night, and ex- 
changed the stands, and the next 
spring there was no sign of the dis- 
ease left, and last fall they seemed 
to be as good as any colony I have. 

CHAS. BLACKBURN. 

Buchanan Co., Iowa, Dec. 31. 





A Bee-Keepers’ Institute. 


The bee-keepers’ institute was held 
at Johnstown, N. Y., Dec. 18, 1900, and 
a goodly number of bee-keepers were 
present. 

The meeting was called to order by 
one of the State bee-inspectors, Chas. 
Stewart. Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson de- 
livered an able address on ‘‘ The Use 
and Abuse of Comb Foundation,’’ and 
an interesting discussion followed. 

At the close of this meeting an asso- 
ciation was organized for Fulton and 
Montgomery counties, and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
J. W. Hoffman ; 1st Vice-President, G. 
H. Adams; 2d Vice-President, E. W. 
Rean; 3d Vice-President, G. W. 
Haines; Secretary, T. I. Dugdale, 
West Galway, N. Y.; and Treasurer, 
D. E. Floyd. A number of members 
were received, and the next meeting 
will be at Fonda, N. Y., the first Tues- 
day in May. G. W. HAINngss. 

Fulton Co., N. Y., Jan. 7. 





Managing Bees—Carniolans. 


I ran three of my colonies last season 
on a different plan from whatI have 
been doing, and got $45 worth of No. 1 
comb honey from the three; and I am 
going totry the same thing the com- 


ing season, and if it comes out all 
right I will give you the plan. 
I had a fine colony of Carniolans 


which had one super on early in May ; 
I was thinking of slipping another one 
under it, and before I got ready to do 
sO a swarm issued and went some dis- 
tance before it settled. After it clus- 
tered I hived it and brought it home. 
It was a powerful swarm. In a day or 
two I was out in the apiary and noticed 
a stream of bees going in and out at 
this new colony. I did not at first 
think much about it, because I knew it 
was avery large swarm, and thought 
they were hustling, and concluded that 
those Carniolans were dandies. When 
I finisht my work I went over to look 





Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 





‘Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 


I make a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are my 
own inventions, which enable me to SELL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
Full Line of Supplies, 


rices and samples, free on application. BEES. 
VAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


~-'ease mention Bee Journal when writing, 





OQ < ty ISN'T THIS FAIR? 
VY You get this Bantam Hatcher, fill it 


eggs and test it thoroughly, It satisfied 
us #5 for iv. 2 often 
chicks from 50 errs. 
Send 4 cents for Catalogue No. 58 ean 
“oo Incubator Oo., a 
ringfleld, Ohio. . "ob a 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





§ Erepihine in and FLOWEK. 
S Exerining in the Nursery and 
Florist’s line. Direct deal with 
us will insure you the best and 


Ds you money, Mail size tpaid, 
larger by freight or express, safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Try us, A valnu- 


able 168 page Catalog for the asking. 47 years. 


1000 acres. 44 greenhouses. 
THE STORER HARRISON CO., 


Ss & 
Box 285, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


SEED st FREE 





BILL 


To get new customers to test my Seeds, I will mail my 191 
catalogue, filled with more Bargaina than ever and a 10¢ Due 
BIL good for 10e worth of Seeds for tnal absolutely 
free. All the Beat Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Farm 
Seeds, Potatoes and many Novelties at lowest prices. 
Ginseng, the great money making plant. Giant Prize To- 
matoes, 2 to the foot, Pan American Gata, sent ou t free to 
farmers, and two Free Passes to Pan paneetenn Espo 
sition, Buffalo, N. Y. are offered. premiums, 
Don’t give your order until you see this new coniegne You'll 
be Surprised at my bargain offers. Send posta i for catalogue 
to-day. Itis FREE teoall. Tell your friends to send too. 
¥. B. MILLS, Box 88, Rosehill, Onondaga Co., N. Y, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
















| 200-Eeg Incubator 
for $12.00 


Perfect in construction and 

action. Hatches every fertile 

Vege. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 








46A25t 





Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Two or three apiaries 
for cash, located in 


Wanted ! Colorado. Give full 


particulars in first letter, and lowest cash price; 
comb honey preferred. 


1Atf Tuos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, Ii. 





XW SeHO FOR FREE CATALOGUE, Samar 


Prairie State Incubator Co. 
‘ Homer City, Pa. 





47Alit Please mention the Bee Journal 


If You Raise Sheep 










you need the greatsemi-monthiy W ool 
Markets and Sheep, vevoted t 
breeding and care ofs heep and the mar 


ing ot wool, It helps you make mone 

y , 50 cents a year, including liberal % 
EONS ium. We want agenta for publics 
‘EY tionsand use ul 


lnoveities, Samples tree. 
Draper Pub. & Supply Co,, Chicago, |!!! 





If you care to know of its 


California! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 


or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht week'y, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 


ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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SEE 


alzer’s Seeds are Warranted to Produce? 

r E. Troy,Pa., astonished the world by 
oe se Oe 4 Oats; 3 Breider, Mishicott, W is., 
173 be barley - and H. Lovejoy,Red w ing,Minn. .320 ba 
oie ven per acre. If you doubt, write them. We wish 
200,000 new customers, bence will send on trial 


ORTH FOR (0c 


Salt Bush, Combina. Corn— 

















































t Pea, Rape, Whest, &c., including 
tone hay per acre) Spring heat, &c., ‘ 
— moe ober Seed Catalog al! mailed tor 10c. 


positively worth 810 to get a start, 
Seed Potatoes $1.20 a bbl and up. 


35 pkgs earliest vegeta- 
. ble seeds, $1.00 








Catalog 
lone, 5c, 
at once. 





adv. with a 
10c. te Salzer. Send 


Please “ention Bee Journal when writing, 








The Emerson Binder. 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
He but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
SS Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” nofurther binding is neces- 


"5" GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


BULL- STRONG! 


eoeePIG-TIGHT 220 
An Illinois farmer said that aft- 
er harvest he had fully 200 bush- 
els of loose oats on the ground 








that he could not secure any ben 
efit from, because the fence 
around the field would not turn 


hogs. Figure the loss for yourself, 
He also said, all this would have 
been caved if he had used the 
Kitselman Woven Wire Coiled 
Spring Fence, and the value 
would have gone a long ways 
towards paying cost of the fence. 

With the Duplex Machine 
any farmer can make it himself 
at the actual cost of the wire. 
Catalogue free for the asking. 

KITSELMAN BROS. 

SI Box Dike Muncie, Ind. 

















atthem. I had placed them about 100 
feet from the parent colony, and I 
noticed that instead of going to the 
fields the bees were going in a circle 
to the parent hive. I lookt into the 
parent hive and found that the swarm 
had taken all the honey from that hive 
and stored itin their own in the old 
combs I had given them. I let them 
alone, and on the fourth day all was 
quiet. Before fall the parent colony 
had rallied, it came thru the winter all 
right, and the next spring I sold it for 
$9.00. I secured a fine crop of honey 
from the new colony that season. 
JoHN W. BAUCKMAN. 
Fairfax Co., Va., Jan. 7. 


Not a Successful Bee-Year. 
The past year was not a very suc- 
cessful one with bees in this part of 
the country. They did almost nothing, 
and stored so little surplus that we 
may as well say that the crop wasa 
failure. They were so light in winter 
stores thatI had todo a great deal of 
feeding. They may have enough to 
carry them thru till next spring, and I 
may have to feedagain. White clover 
failed to yield any nectar, but we look 
for better things the coming season. 
Don’t forget to send us the old 
Américan Bee Journal, for if the sea- 
son was poor! think I can’t get along 
without it, so keep it moving along. 
C. H. Voict. 
Kewaunee Co., Wis., Jan. 1. 


Not Much of a ‘**Greenhorn.’’ 


We secured about half a honey-crop 
here last season. 

I began keeping bees in the fall of 
1895, and last spring I had 31 colonies, 
spring count, which I valued at $4 00 
per colony, which would make $124 in- 
vested; I then put in $15 worth of 
foundation, paid $4.00 for help, and 


Langstroth on.. 
The HOnGU-B66 


Revised by Dadant—1899 Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 





over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
| can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
| Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
| 


plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfuily helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 


The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the, American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 


This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS! 


Owing to my health, I am compelled to 
abandon the manufacture of the GOLDEN COM- 
BINATION HIVE, and bee-keepers wishing a 
perfect sample hive, complete, will do well to 
order soon, as my large lot on hand will soon be 
exhausted. Write for prices and instructions, 
free. 


J.A.GOLDEN, Reinersville, Ohio. 
3A2t Jan. 1, 1901. Box 61. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Laxative 





Handsome 
Stick Pin 


j MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS, 


@ [This company will do exactly as it promises.—Editors.} 


Cant Give Away Anything 


You pay for what you get in thisworld. You understand that. 
sition we want you to try our great medicine for Indigestion. Constipation, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Insomnia, ‘‘the Blues,” and like complaints— 


NERVO-VITAL 


We know you won’t buy it, until you know something about it. 
to know how good it is, is tolet you try it. That’s what we do. 
booklet, and we will send you a free sample package, that you may try it yourself. We know 
you will always keep it in the house, if you once try it. 
al At all Druggists—10 and 25 cents. 


FREE! 





worth double the money 
ductory offer. 
money returned. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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But as a business propo- 


Tablets 


_ The best way to get you 
Send Stamp for ‘‘Health” 


What fairer offer could we make? 


If, instead of sending for a sample, you send us 25c we 
will send you ‘‘Health” booklet,a 25c box and a handsome 
gold stick-pin, set with emerald, ruby or pearl, warranted to be 
y. Order by number. This is an extra intro- 
Only one pin to one person, 

Send now while the offer is good, 


If unsatisfactory, 
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where, as usval, our exhibit attracted more attention than almost 
we anything else, we thought we were among strangers, So we were, 
but we were simply surprised at the large number of people from 
- all over Europe who called on us and said they were using Rella- ¢ 
ble Incubators and Brooders. All were satisfied and congratulatory and it made 
us feel quite at home. Thereis but onee xplanation—-merit, me rit, me rit. Our 20th § 
Century Poultry Book makes it all plain, Sent for l0c as longas they last. 


Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box 8-2 , Quincy, Ill. *s 
pan RONEN 

















Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES coe 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our New 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready. 


Send foracopy. It is free. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY.... 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, 














U.S.A. 





bebe he din thinallindlisllie 


DOES 
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OUR INCUBATORS 


are «cle ane echeutiiie cally perfect, a 200 size hatching more chicks 
than 20 hens and at a time when sitters are hard to get. As 


money makers, no ap- Successful Hatcher. 


Ahhh thin itdlinsln dy 








paratus will equal a 
We are the largest exclusive manufacturers of standard in- 
cubators and brooders. Send 6 cents for our 154-page 
Catalogue, printed in 5 languages. Address, 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 78 DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU BUY. 


We want our customers to be periectly satistied beforet he, spend the r monev. Investigate the 
claims of alll incubators and then devide. We b velieve you wil] find that tue 


SURE HATGH INCUBATORS 


AND COMMON SENSE FOLDING BROODERS are giving better satisfaction 
than any other made, It’s because they are so simple, sensible anc daure. They are built tor 
busy people, who haven't time to fuss and bother. Qur catalogue is FREE. We don’t 
ask vou to pay for it. Isn’tit worth examining? 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR COMPANY, CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 


2 AS A PREMIUM K%. 

For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
to the American Bee Journal for three months 
with 30 cents, we will mail you FOUR of these 
pretty buttons for wearing on the coat-lapel. 
(You can wear one and give the others to the 
children.) The queen has a golden tinge. 

This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 

NOTE.—One reader writes: “I have every reason to believe that it would be a very good 
idea for every bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons) as it will cause people to ask questions 
about the busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind upwith the sale of 


more or less honey; at any rate, it would give the bee- keeper a superior opportunity to en- 
lighten many a person iu regard to honey and bees.’ 


Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 
each; 5 or more, 5cts*each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 
Discilitllln.lini lianMliln lhltbin l tallnll altnilsdie h 


Draper Publishing and Supply Co.—T here ap- GINSENG $10. in plants produce $4,069.10 in 10 
years. Book telling how to grow it, 4c. 
Lakeside Ginseng Gardens ,Amber,N.Y 


pears elsewhere in this issue the ad. of the 
52A13t 





2 buttons, 6 cts. 









Draper Publishing & Supply Company, of Chi- 
cago, which we hope every reader of this paper 
will see. These people have 3 high-class papers, 
each occupying a separate and distinct field 
Dairy and Creamery, Wool Markets and Sheep, 
and Commercial Poultry—all semi-monthlies. 
The subscription price of each is only 50 cents 
a year, and valuable premiums are offered. 
Those who are in a position to secure subscrip- 
tions will receive liberal terms on application. 
Write the Draper Publishing and Supply Com- 
pany to-day for sample copies,and tell them 
you saw their advertisement in the American 
Bee Journal. | 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





OULTRY BOOK FREE, 64 pages, illustrated 
with 3 mos. trial subscription to our paper, l0c 
NL ND POULTR Y JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind 


Please mention Bee Journal whe~ writing, 


FOF Sal At a Bargain ! 


Goop HOME: includ- 
ing 100 colonies of bees 
on Ol _ d frames. 
. Box 232, 





Address, 
Springville, Utah. 


“Profitable Poultry Keeping 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES.” This is the title and theme of our new Year Book. Contains 192 
pages, 8x11 in,; 200 new and original illustrations of best poultry farms. buildings.ete..in the coun- 
try. Deals with every phase of the poultry industry in an.instructive and profit bringing way. 
Treats also of the famous non-mois- CYPHERS INCUBA guaranteed to out- 
ture. self-ventilating and regulating TORS, hatch any other in 
three or more tests or money refunded, Sent for 10c in stamps. Ask for book ™. Circularand prices free 
s Address nearest office. CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., Chicago, Wayland, N.Y., Boston, Mase 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 











workt eight days myself. Counting 
my work worth $2.50 per day would be 
$20, hence my spring valuation and all 


expense to date would be $163. 


My bees increast 10 colonies, which 
at $4.00 per colony would be worth $40 ; 
I extracted 22 cases of honey, 12) 
pounds per case, or 2,640 pounds, which 
sold at 6 cents per pound would bring 
$158.40. This with the increase worth 
$40 makes a total of $198.40, the income 
on a $163 investment, allowing myself 
$2.50 per day for the time I workt. 
How is that for a greenhorn ? 

C. E. STEVENS. 

San Diego Co., Calif., Jan. 2. 





Did Fairly Well—Paper-Bag Feeder. 


My bees did fairly well the forepart 
of the summer, but the fall crop of 
honey was an entire failure on account 
of the dry weather, tho all had a good 
supply for winter stores. One colony 
that did not swarm stored 54 pounds of 
honey, besides having plenty for win- 
ter. The colonies that swarmed stored 
no surplus honey; I had $11 worth in 
all. Isold one colony, and put 12 into 
winter quarters on the summer stands. 


Ido not quite understand Mr. Ker- 
nan’s article (page 606, 1900) on paper- 
bag feeders, and wish he would be kind 
enough to give his plan a little more 
completely, in the Bee Journal. Does 
he make the pin-holes on the top of the 
sack, or where? and does he make 
many of them? I was quite favorably 
imprest with the plan, as I have so 
much feeding to do, and no one to help 
me. Mrs. SARAH J. GRIFFITH. 

Cumberland Co., N. J.; Jan. 2. 





Report For the Season of 1900. 


I had 120 colonies, spring count; I 
divided the strong colonies and now 
have 165 in fair condition, I hope. I 
have done nothing with them since 
July, but manzanita is beginning to 
bloom and I must overhaul them at 
once. 

The amount realized on honey the 
past season averaged about $2.00 per 
colony. It has been higher than I 
have ever seen it since I have kept 
bees. C. W. KERLIN. 

Monterey Co., Cal. Jan. 1. 





‘Reducing the Swarming Habit.” 


My bees are in fine condition; the 
weather could not be better for them 
to clean house, and have a good flight. 

On page 819 (1900) I noticed an edi- 
torial on ‘‘ Reducing the Swarming 
Habit.’’ I can agree with Mr. Lathrop 
and Mr. McNay (and many other 
bee-keepers can do likewise), in saying 
that by careful attention on the part 
of the bee-keeper swarming can be 
discouraged, but Ican not agree with 
them in saying that bees can be reared 
that will be non-swarmers, for this 
reason: 

Ihave been keeping bees—tho not 
continuously—since 1883. I sold out 
in Nov., 1897, but started again in the 
business in 1899 with 7 colonies, which 
I have increast to 13; in all these years 
Ihave had but two natural swarms. 
When I sold out in 1897 one bee-keeper 
bought 4 colonies that I had had for © 
years—one colony with a 3-year-old 
queen, two colonies with two-year-old 
queens, and one colony with a queen 
of July, 1897—and in all that time they 
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had never swarmed under my treat- 
ment. But in July, 1898, this bee- 
keeper informed me that 2 of the 4 col- 
onies had swarmed and that from one 
of them an after-swarm had issued. 

I have bought, and received in other 
ways, strains of bees from the apiaries 
of some of our most noted bee-keepers ; 
some of them have not had the oppor- 
tunity to swarm, and others I have suc- 
ceeded in preventing fromit. = 

Personally, I do not believe it is to 
the best interests of the bee-keeper to 
discourage his bees from natural 
swarming. Better results will be se- 
cured if the bees that are gentle are al- 
lowed to increase in the natural way; 
but bees that have cross dispositions 
ought to be prevented from swarming, 
as it acts very much like taking the 


) horns off of the stubborn ox and put- 
ting it on a level with the lamb. 


Dana H. GRAHAM. 
Lancaster Co., Pa., Dec. 31. 





Seem To Be Wintering Well. 


Bees are flying to-day, and seem to 
“be wintering fairly well. 
ELVERT W. HAAG. 
Stark Co., Ohio, Jan. 11. 





Poor Season—The Bee Journal. 


The past has been the poorest season 
for honey in this locality in many 
years. I secured 26 good colonies in 
two-story 10-frame hives, and they 
nearly filled the supers. 

I would not think of getting along 
without the Bee Journal, I have read 
and reread three of the standard bee- 
books during the last year, and am 
well satisfied that the copies of the 
Journal for the past two years are 
worth more toa beginner than all of 
these books put together. The text- 
books are all excellent, and well fill 
the place for which they are intended, 
but the amount of original thought 
and experience which we get from 
couventions and otherwise thru the 

ournal are above everything else. 

S. N. SALSBURY. 
Cochise Co., Ariz., Jan. 1. 


Smallest Crop in Years. 


We had the smallest honey-crop in 
this county the past season that we 
have had in a number of years; in 
many apiaries the bees stored no sur- 
plus. The goldenrod and wild aster 
yielded no nectar, and the oldest bee- 
keepers say that this never happened 
before in this ‘‘ neck of the woods. ”’ 

Our bees had their last flight Nov. 
6th, and will probably be in winter 
quarters until April lst. Many colon- 
ies are very light in stores. We win- 
ter them in the cellar, and they are 
now in splendid condition. 

We had plenty of warm rains late in 
the fall, early snows, and no frost is 
in the ground. Theclovers are doing 
well, and we are sure of a big crop next 
season. 

Wan. ROBINSON. 

Barron Co., Wis., Jan. 7. 





A Canvassing Experience. 


If everyone could get as much fun 
out of canvassing for new subscribers 
as I have, I think you would have 
plenty of agents. I called on one old 
gentleman, and, after showing him 





the Bee Journal, I told him that if he 
expected to be successful in keeping 
bees he should keep posted and read a 
bright, wide-awake journal. His reply 
was, ‘‘Look here, Donaldson, I kept 
bees before you were born, and I have 
forgotten more about them than you 
know. I tell you it's all luck.” I 
then askt him how it happened that 
my bees came thru the winter all right 
when bee-keepers around me lost all 
that they had. He replied, ‘*‘ You were 
lucky; that’s all there is to it.’’ I 
thought my next question would 
** floor’? him, so I askt him how he ac- 
counted for the fact that I secureda 
good honey-crop when others did not 
getany. He replied, ‘‘I tell you it’sall 
luck ; you’ll see, your luck will change, 
too. Ihad just as good bees as you 
have, and the first thing I knew they 
were all gone. The worms ate them 
all up.’’ Iconcluded he was a hope- 
less case. 
J. M. DONALDSON. 
Worcester Co., Mass., Jan. 1. 





Good Instruments, 


Don’t confuse these instruments wit 







cheep “bargain counter’ offers. They are # 
high grade, fully guaranteed, instru- ¢ 
) ments FOR MUSICIANS, 
i+ VIOLIN—Amati model, choice of 3 
colors, dark brown, light red or amber, 
full ebony trimmed, brazil wood bow, 
pear! slide, full leather bound canvas 
case, extra set of strings, rosin, etc., 
worth #0, My Price $6.27 
GUITAR—Solid Rosewood, standard 
size, neatly inlaid, Spanish cedar 
neck, celluloid fro..t, ebony finger 
board, best quality patent head. 
Full leather bound canvas case. 
Regular price #18. My Price87.65 
MANDOLIN—Solid Rosewood, 
19 ribs; celluloidfront; veneered 
head piece, handsomely inlaid. 
Elegant French Polish. Patent 
head, engraved tail-piece. Worth 
#15. My Price, Only 87, with 
leather bound case, extra set of 
strings and tortoise pick. Send for circulars of 
high grade musical instruments of al! kinds. 


forium, 
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&@ Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@* 
PoupEr’s Honey-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. WALTER S. POUDER, 

512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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THE POPULAR BUFFALO ROUTE 


this summer on account of the 1901 
Pan-American Exposition will be the 
Nickel Plate Road. Countless thou- 
sands will visit this one of the greatest 
expositions of modern times. The 
Nickel Plate Road will be the popular 
line. The excellence of its service is 
well recognized by the traveling pub- 
lic, and the reputation of its train em- 
ployees in their uniform courtesy to 
passengers is well known. When you 
go East see that your tickets read via 
the Nickel Plate Road. Write, wire, 
*phone or call on John Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 111 Adams, St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 2-4a3t 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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7 HONEY AND BEESWAX § 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—Honey is selling slowly; 
this applies to all grades with the exception of 
white clover and basswood comb honey, which 
sells readily at léc providing it grades No. 1 or 
better. All other kinds of white comb honey 
sell at from 14@15c, and candied white comb at 
from 8@10c; travel-stained and off-grades of 
comb, 13(@14c; amber, 12@13c; amber extracted, 
7@74%c; dark and buckwheat comb honey, %G 
10c. Extracted, white, 7c, 74%@8c; basswood 
and white clover bringing the outside prices; 
buckwheat and other dark grades, 0@6\c. 
Beeswax, 28c. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


Kansas City, Dec. 21.—Honey market firm, 
demand steady. Fancy white comb, 24-section 
case, $3.50 to $3.75; 12-section case, $1.90 to $2.00; 
amber, case, $3.00 to $3.25. Extracted, white, 
8@%; supply fair: receipts and demand good. 
Beeswax, 22@30c. Demand fair. 

W. R. CROMWELL PrRopvwCE Co., 
Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


BUFFALO, Jan. 17.—All kinds of honey are so 
quiet it is difficult to make a sale. Occasionally 
some sells, fancy 14@15c; few, l6c; choice and 
No. 1, 12@13c; few, 14c; but dark, 9@10c, and all 
kinds in liberal supply; some may have to be 
reconsigned. Extracted, 7@8c, and not wanted 
in Buffalo. Beeswax, 22@27. 

BATTERSON & Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 18.—Honey market is 
dull on all grades now, with light stock and 
light demand. White comb in good condition, 
not candied, 15@l6c; mixt, 13@14c; buckwheat, 
12@12%c; mixt, 11@1%c. Extracted, white, 
8@8%¢c; mixt, 6@6%c; dark, 5%c. 

H. R. Wricart. 


BosTon, Jan. 18.—Fancy No. 1 white in car- 
tons, l7c; A No. 1, l6c: No.1, 15@l6c, with a 
fairly good demand. Absolutely no call for 
dark honey this year. Extracted, white, 8@ 
8c; light amber, 7%@8c. Beeswax, 27c. 

BLAKE, Scott & Ler. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 16.—Market very quiet. No 
change in prices. Fancy white comb sells for 
léc. Extracted, dark, sells for 5%c, and better 
grades bring 64@7%c. Fancy white table honey 
brings from 84% @9%. C. H. W. WeBer. 


New York, Dec. 22.—Fancy white, 15@16c; 
No. 1 white,14c; No. 2 white 12@13c: amber, 
12c; buckwheat, 10@l}c. Extracted in fairly 
good demand at 7%@8c for white, and 7c for 
amber; off grades and Southern in barrels at 
from 65@75c per gallon, according to quality. 
Not much demand for extracted buckwheat as 
yet. Some little selling at 54@6c. Beeswax firm 
at 28 cents. 

Demand continues good for comb honey; sup- 
ply fairiy good. Extracted in fair demand with 
enough supply to meet requirements, 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


DETROIT, Jan. 19—Fancy white comb, 15@16c; 
No. 1, 13@14c; dark and amber, 12@13c_ Ex- 
tracted, white. 7@7¢c; amberand dark, 6@6%c. 
Beeswax, 26@27c. M. H. Hunt & Son. 


San FRANCISCO, Jan. 9.—White comb 13@ 
14ceuts; amber, 114%@12%c: dark, 8@%. Ex- 
tracted, white, 74%@8c; light amber 64%@7T%c3 
amber, 54%@6%c. Beeswax. 26@28c. 

Stocks of all descriptions are light, and 
values are being as arule well maintained at 
the quoted range. Firmness is naturally most 
pronounced on light amber and water white 
honey, the latter being in very scanty supply. 





HONEY MARKET.— We may have a customer 
within a short distance of you who wants your 
honey or beeswax. Weare in close touch with 
all the markets; therefore write us regarding 
your crop, stating quantity, quality, and lowest 
cash price. References—Either Bank here for 
any business man in this city. 

Tuos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 





——DO YOU WANT A—— 


High Grade of Italian Queens 


OR A CHOICE STRAWBERRY ? 
Send for descriptive price-list. 

D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, II. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


QU EENS 
Smokers, Sections, 

mit Come Voungeties 

“TF pplies 


FREE Catalogue. &. T, FLANAGAN, Belleville, BS 


47A26t 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 





24th 
Year 


= 
We guarantee Why does it sell 
satisfaction. wR so well? TER 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, | Because it has always given better satis- 





SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXiraotors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE, 


Dadant’s Foundation. iar 








H | faction than any other. 
WE MAKE ONLY T E BEST. PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, Ne |) 5.22008 33 years there have not been an 
Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. — but thousands of compli- 


tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

' ao W. M. Gerrisn, East Notingham, N. H., 

carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 

Order of him and save freight. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sel) the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 


LANGSTROTH on the HONEY-BEE—Revised 


The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


Please mention Bee Journal when wri*‘ng, 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 














Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Il. 


we have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 





5 10% 25% 650m 


— 
meet Clover(white) .... ide $1.00 #225 4.00 | "Tae Novelty Pocket=Knife. 


Crimson Clover ........++- 7c 1.20 2.75 5.00 
Alsike Clover............+. 9c 1.70 3.75 7.00 
White Clover ...css acs aeos 9c 1.70 3.75 6.50 Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 
Alfalfa Clover ....+.+-+++. 80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. his 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


HOWARD M. MELBEE 











118: Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
HONEYVILLE, O. 
If you want the Bee-Book 
That covers the whole Apicultural Field more (Tus Cur Is Tue FULL Size OF THE KNIFE.) 


; etely than any is ‘ " 
ee oe — epee — Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 


address you wish put on the Knite. 











Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 

——§ FOR HIS —_ beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 

‘ . : 39 erneath the celluloid, om one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 

. Bee=Keeper S Guide. the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, aud Worker, as 
Liberal Gtecounts to ths Frade. oem Thee Mateste entering into thi lebrated knife is of th best 1 

_ into is celebrate nife is o e very s uality; 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and a war- 

rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 

FREE FOR A MONTH ecce corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass: 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle a& described 
you cannot afford to be without the best above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 


owner will never recover it; but if the *“* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
Wool Markets and Sheep of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
has a hobby which is the Sheep-breeder and dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for- 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PoCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 


Are you interested? Write to-day. case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 
WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. : How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
Please mention Bee vourna! when writing. give to a son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 


the name of the recipient on one side? 





The accompanying cu/ gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 

BE SURE TO REMEMBER this beautiful knife, as the “* Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. i 
that the popular I an-American Ix po- How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 
sition Route this summer will be the one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.00.) We will club the Novelty 
Nickel Plate Road, the shortest line be- Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.9. : 


tween Chicago and intermediate points GEORGE W, YORK & CO,, 118 Mich, St, Chicago, lil 


and Buffalo. No excess fare is charged 8% Please allor >bout two weeks for your knife order to be filled. 
on any of its Peerless Trio of fast ex- 


press trains, and American Club meals 


ranging in price from 35 cents to $1.00 =e Bee=Hives and HONG =Boxes 
are served in all its dining cars. Pala- Pi ae ) 









tial thru vestibuled sleeping-cars and mn { in car lots, wholesale or retail. Now is the time to get prices. 

modern day-coaches with uniformed | mj We are the people who manufacture strictly first-class goods 

colored porters in attendance on the = and sell them at prices that defy competition. Write us to-day. ies 7 
wants of passengers. The acme of ‘ 

comfort and convenience in traveling Inter-State Box and Manufacturing Company, 

is attained thru the superb service and 47Att 


Ei VW 
competent equipment found on the See _ 


Nickel Flate Road. Write, wire, phone 


eant iit AiumeStscheageiscst | Please Mention the Bee Journal Xasévtisers” 


Advertisers. 











